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Who Won? 





More Prizes 


HE Law says: “A Scout 
is cheerful.” No doubt 
about it! 


Scouts have an_ endless 
amount of fun on hikes, in 
camp, at meetings, taking tests, 
doing good turns—everywhere. 

Write down carefully the 
funniest thing that ever hap- 
pened to you—or to the other 
fellow. 

Send the story to Boys’ LiFe 
for publication, so other boys 
may enjoy it. 

For each incident published 
we will send a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Boys’ Lire. 

If your subscription is al- 
ready paid up for a year, we 
will extend it a year, or send 
Boys’ Lire for a year to a 
friend of yours. Send us his 
name and address and we'll 
write and tell him it is your 
gift to him—your Christmas 
gift, if you like. 

Send in your funniest ex- 
perience right now—and tell 
other Scouts to do the same. 
3e sure your name and address 
are written plainly. 


Trees (Poem) 


Livingston Bull 
THE ScruB FULL-BACK 


AROUND THE CAMPFIRE 


FROM NEBRASKA. 


I say for myself that I think 
Boys’ Lire is the best boys’ 
magazine in America.—KeEn- 
DALL B. Tart, age 14, 327 East 
Fifth Street, Hastings, Neb. 
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,_Benest eg sag Seton, Chief Scout 


HO won the cash prizes, 
W totaling $18, which we 
offered for the most 
practical letters on the subject 
“What I like best about Boys’ 
Lire, and what else 1 should 
like to see in it?” 

The competition didn’t end 
until October 1, so we don’t 
know yet—but we will know 
soon, and you will be told in 
the November number of Boys’ 
LIFE. 

The office is nearly swamped 
with letters, and it’s a job 
studying and rating them. They 
are all interesting, and the Edi- 
tor has learned. from them 
even more than he expected. 
Evidently, the Boys’ Lire read- 
ers know what they like. But, 
aside from the favorable criti- 
cism, we have found many new 
things which the readers would 
like to have, and, to the best of 
our ability, shall have. We are 
shaping our plans for Boys’ 
Lire for the next year. Watch 
dut for the November num- 
ber and see how your friendly 
advice and criticism have 
helped us—and who won the 
prizes. 
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Trees 


| THINK that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is 
pressed 

Against the earth’s sweet flowing 
breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 
—JOYCE KILMER, in “ Poetry.” 












The Scrub Full-Back | 


A Gridiron Story of Skill, Thrills and Determination 


afternoon was hot. here was a 

pause in the scrimmage, and the play- 
ers, grimy and dusty, flocked panting to the 
shade of the grandstand and_ gathered 
eagerly around the pails of oatmeal water. 
Some rinsed out their mouths or took a 
swallow or two; the veterans were content 
with sponging their faces vigorously and 
throwing themselves flat on the 


A LTHOUGH it was early October, the 


By HUGH CRAIG 


‘ ae for years he had longed to play foot- 
all. 

Always delicate when younger, physical 
inferiority had caused him many a heart- 
ache, and when his health became stronger 
the purpose of making himself an athlete 
became dominant. A story fell into his 
hands in which the hero, a great full-back, 
saved the glory of his college by wonderful 





cool grass. 

The coaches walked about 
among the men, finding fault or 
praising. Occasionally they or- 
dered a man to training quarters 
or around the track for a run, 
calling one of the eager row on 
the substitutes’ bench to take his 
place. 

A whistle blew sharply. The 
men stretched themselves, got up 
slowly, and scattered out on to the 
chalk-lined field. Webb, the as- 
sistant coach, glanced keenly at a 
second-team man who was notice- 
ably lame. 

“Better drop out, Burns,” he 
said; “ go in now, and get that leg 
rubbed out well.” 

He turned and scanned the 
waiting row on the benches. His 
eye fell on a rather slight-looking, 
yellow-haired lad, who was in- 
tently watching the Varsity full- 
back punt. He frowned slightly, 
hesitated, then said gruffly: 

“Get in at full on the scrub, 
| let’s see what you’re made 
of. 

The boy sprang up, grabbed his 
head-gear, and trotted quickly out 
across the field. He had waited 
a long time for this chance. Day 
after day he had sat on the bench 
and watched man after man go 
out for a trial, but his name had 
never been called. 








The second 
team’s back-field had been changed twice, 
and now Burns, who was playing full, had 


unusually long and fierce. 


a “charley-horse.” Not caring to take 
chances on having a man laid up who might 
prove valuable later, Webb decided to take 
him out and put Reed in for the remaining 
few minutes. 
“It'll give the cub a good gruelling,” he 
thought, “and probably that will 
be the last we'll see of him.” 

Now that the chance he had 
longed for had come, Reed found 
himself strangely nervous. There 
was an odd weakness about his 
knees, and he could feel his heart 
thumping. Was he afraid? He 
wondered about it and, at the 
thought, ground his nails into his 
palms. 

After all, who was he to dream 
of playing full-back at Sheldon? 
As he looked around, every one 

‘on the field seemed heavier, 
stronger and more mature than 
himself. In fact, it was ridiculous 
for him:to be here at all. The 
irony in Webb’s words, “let’s see 
what you’re made of,” stung him 
afresh. It was true, he was twen- 
ty pounds too light. 

“Well, I’ve got to face the mu- 
sic anyway,” he said to himself 
grimly, and took his place behind 
the scrub line. 

Yet, really, Reed was neither so 
small nor so slight. Four years’ 
faithful training had done won- 
ders for him. A good ten pounds 
heavier than he looked, his frame, 
though not large, was compact and 
well filled out. A close observer 
would have noted that he had an 
unusual amount of masculine tis- 
sue in proportion to his bone, and 
he looked in perfect condition. 
His face, while rosy and youthful, 








He had reported to the as- 
sistant coach on the first day of 
practice, saying he wished to try 
for full-back. Webb, who was a two hun- 
dred-pounder, looked down at him, smiled 
and replied: 

“You weren’t cut out for a full-back, 
young*man. How much have you played?” 

“T’ve never played at all,” was the un- 
willing answer. 

“T thought not. Well, you'll have to try 
to make an end or quarter of yourself. 
Better learn the game at end.” 

“But I want to play full-back,” persisted 
the boy in a low tone. 

“Oh, you’re too light—by about thirty 
pounds. The. way the game is played now- 
adays, you’ve got to have beef at full.” 

“T don’t care if I am light. I want to try 
it anyhow,” persisted the boy, looking him 
squarely in the eye. 

“All right,’ grumbled Webb rather 
grouchily, “if you think you know more 
about it than I do, try for what you please.” 

Reed was something of a dreamer, or he 
would never have had the courage to op- 
pose the assistant coach’s opinion. In fact, 
he had hardly been able to nerve himself up 
to going out for the team at all. He was so 
much smaller and lighter, it seemed to him, 
than all the others. 





REED—SCRUB 


work, and from that hour Reed was that 
full-back in his dreams. 

He felt it would come true—it had to 
come true. He exercised regularly and, 
year in and year out, followed the strictest 
training rules. Unfortunately, he had to 
go to a small high school where there was 
no football. Nevertheless he managed to 
get practice in tackling and line-bucking 
from the old game of Blackman. He be- 
came a veritable terror at it, learning to 
“run through” with head low and knees 
lifted high, so that many were afraid to 
stop him. He learned also to spring straight 
at the knees of those he tried to catch, when 
he was “it,” and to bring them down with 
the grip of a steel-trap. 

But of real football experience he had 
had none, and here he was at Sheldon with 
all his dreams yet to be put to the test and 
never having had even a chance to try out 
on the scrub. From the first Coach Webb 
had taken a dislike to Reed. He considered 
him self-assured and had no faith that he 
could do er. Not having needed him, 
= had not used him in scrimmage work at 


But on this afternoon practice had been 
3 


was strong—the jaw firm, the 
features well moulded, the eyes 
clear and searching. 

The two teams lined up slowly, the 
Varsity taking the ball on its own twenty- 
five yard line. 

“Now then, Varsity,” bellowed the 
coach, “ show us a little real football! Tear 
"em up!” 

The two lines of powerful, arched backs 
strained a little closer, the men in the back 
field crouched lower, the little red-headed 
Varsity quarter squatted behind his center 
and barked out a signal. 

There was a fierce, sudden thud of body 
against body, a rush of feet, then a gash in 
the scrub line. As it opened, the Varsity 
backs came tearing through, halves and full 
locked together as one man. 

They had hardly cleared the hole when 
the swift, lithe figure of the new scrub full- 
back threw itself in their path, straight at 
the knees of the foremost man. e man 
tackled staggered, wrenched himself for- 
ward desperately, then toppled and went 
down. The mass behind crashed on to and 
over him in a heap. The play had been 
pges with only two yards’ gain. 

“Pretty tackle!” cried Webb, and there 
was a queer ring in his voice. “That's 
holding ’em, scrubs.” 
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HANG YOUR PITY! 


The pile untangled and the men scram- 
bled into line again. i 

Reed, an ugly cut under his right eye, 
was the last one out of the heap. Wiping 
the blood and dust off his face with a back- 
ward swipe of his hand, he sprang into 
position and set himself for the next play, 
face alight, arms half extended and fingers 
tensely curved, watching every move of the 
Varsity. His head almost whirled with 
excitement; it seemed like a strange dream. 

Again the two lines crashed together. 
Again the big back-field, wearing the red 
and white of Sheldon, came surging in. 
This time he almost instinctively caught 
the sag and break of his line and, just as it 
parted, dived into the gap, shooting low into 
the oncoming mass. Down came the mass 
again; beneath it he was being crushed, 
gouged, stifled. But he could have laughed 
for the sheer joy of it. 

“No gain; third down and three to go,” 
shouted the linesman. 

“Good work, there, little scrub full- 
back!” came the voice of Brooks, the head 
coach. “Brace up, Varsity, don’t let one 
man stop you like that. Take care of him, 
some of you.” 

As Reed got up he could not help glanc- 








I'LL MAKE IT IN SPITE OF THE COACH ! 


ing toward Webb. He caught the coach’s 
eye for an instant and saw a slight smile 
flash on his face. It might have meant the 
admission of something, but, as he looked, 
the old expression.came back, set and in- 
scrutable. 

On the next down the Varsity, nettled, 
sent a smashing, tremendously powerful 
play just outside right tackle. The scrub line 
was bent back and crumpled in like paper, 
the end and rush line half blocked out, and 
when Reed tried to plunge through the in- 
terference, a big Varsity half struck him, 
tossing him aside. Half-stunned and cha- 
grined, he saw the ball go twenty yards 
farther down the field. Again the Varsity 
quarter sent the same play to the same spot, 
and Reed plunged fiercely into it, deter- 
mined this time to get his man. But again 
he was hopelessly blocked out. 

He was getting his first taste of what 
football on the scrub really meant. The 
first team went down the field, five to 
twenty yards at a clip. Sometimes he was 
able to stop a play or make a tackle, more 
often not. Not knowing that there was a 
man in each play detailed to take care of 
him alone, he thought he must be playing 
poorly and became angry at himself. 


~ so well 


Once, after a heavy mass play, he lay 
still, and they picked him up limp and 
white. But only the wind had been knocked 
out of him, and with almost the first sob- 
bing breath he gasped—— 

“Tm all right.” 

The head coach looked at the boy with 
interest. 

“Sure?” he asked. “I don’t want to 
take you out if you are.” 

Reed’s face lighted up. 

“ Pl—please let me go on,” he stammered. 

‘The coach smiled and walked away, and 
the lad, wobbly but joyful, crouched behind 
his line and threw himself into the next 
play. 

After practice that night, as Reed was 
starting towards the gymnasium, he felt a 
touch on his shoulder and, turning, saw the 
head coach. 

“What did you say your name is, lad?” 
he asked. 

“Leonard Reed.” 

“ Where have you played?” 

“ Nowhere.” 

Webb whistled. 

“But how do you come to know the game 

“T read all I could about it and prac- 
a tackling and one thing and another a 
little.” 

“Well, well! How much do you weigh?” 

“One forty-five. I weighed. forty-eight 
a week ago.” 

“Not stripped?” 

“en, oe. 

The coach looked incredulous. He was 
used to ambitious but light weight youths 
who tried to stretch their avoirdupois. 

“Well, I guess you’d like to weigh that 
much,” he said with a smile, “ but you have 
time to grow a lot. I’m glad you came out. 
Be on hand to-morrow night.” 

Reed trotted slowly toward training quar- 
ters through the gathering darkness. He 
was tired and very sore, but he would not 
have changed places with the President of 
the University just then. 

As he neared the gymnasium he heard 
voices ahead and a minute later passed 
Webb and the manager walking leisurely 
along. He could not help overhearing 
Webb’s words: 

“Oh, yes, he played pretty good football 
to-night for a kid, but I don’t think he'll 
last long—he’s a grand-stander. Anyhow,” 
and here Reed thought he raised his voice 
a little, “he'll never make the Varsity, not 
if he tries till Kingdom Come. He’s pounds 
too light for full.” 

The boy’s happiness suddenly went out. 
Did this settle it? Was he to be hopelessly 
condemned because he lacked a few pounds 
of beef? A bitter protest rose within him. 

He realized fully, however, that, no mat- 
ter how well he played, he would never 
make the Varsity so far as Webb was con- 
cerned, and he knew that the assistant 
coach was reputed to have great influence 
with Brooks. All his dreams gone, he en- 
ee the locker room gloomy and very 
tired. 

But a bath and rubdown made the world 
look different. Brooks’ declaration that 
grit and determination counted more than 
anything else in football came back to him, 
and he resolved that he would make that 
team somehow, some time. 

As he opened the door of his: room his 
room-mate, a cheerful Sophomore, shied a 
pillow at him. 

“Well, Freshman,” he asked, “think 
you'll ever amount to much?” 

“T never expect to,” replied Reed with a 
grin,” not until I get to be a Sophomore, 
anyhow.” 

“You did pretty good work to-night—for 
(Continued on page 22) 














T was Young Robinson who brought the 
I word to headquarters one warm after- 
noon. He burst into the cabin, hatless, 
dusty and evidently exhausted by a long 
run. 

“Say, Tad!” he gasped. “ There’s been 
an accident up at Otter Rock.” 

With one swift movement Tad and Kit 
Carson reached for hats, ropes and packs. 

“Go ahead,” the leader of the Boy 
Scouts said quickly. “ What happened?” 

“Child lost somewhere along the cliffs,” 
Robinson went on, trying to regain his 
breath. “ Tourists—picnic—missed the kid 
and can’t find him.” 

“ All right,’ Tad responded. “Send the 
other boys after us with their ropes and 
packs. You stay here.” An instant later 
Sheldon and Carson had vanished up the 
trail leading to the ocean beach. 

Otter Rock lay ten miles north of the 
Yaquina Bay headquarters, and neither 
the patrol leader nor his assistant said a 
word until they had covered three of these 
miles and were breasting the steep ascent 
of the road that led across Yaquina Head. 
Then Sheldon remarked, “ Like as not, the 
child wandered off and tumbled over the 
cliff-edge.” 

“ Dead, then,” was the curt response. 

“ Might have landed in a pool of water,” 
Tad continued, staring down at the blue sea 
below them. “Never can tell. Any- 
way 

“We've been just an hour so far,” ‘Car- 
son remarked. “We can hit up a quicker 
pace now and that will get us to the Rock 
before five. o’clock. Wonder whose kid it 
was?” 

“Don’t know,” was the brief answer. 
“Lucky we were at the cabin and ready. 
Robinson must have hiked pretty fast.” 

They ran down the steep pitch on the 
other side of the high promontory and hit 
a smart clip up the beach that led directly 
to the high headland known as Otter Rock, 
a huge projection of cliff and precipice into 
the ocean, rising hundreds of feet above 
the surf that fretted its base. 

Both boys knew that no better place could 
be found for the setting of a tragedy. Both 
knew that if any child had fallen into any 
one of a hundred holes in its rocky wall it 
might be at risk of life that even the body 
be fecovered. And yet there was a chance. 
That chance they were ready to take. 

It was just five o’clock when they sped 





Prepared! 


Tad Sheldon and Kit Carson Do an Extremely Dangerous 
Good Turn 


By JOHN FLEMING WILSON 





down the trail that parted from 
the main road and traversed the 
grassy slope that was the top of the 
promontory. It led deviously around 
upstanding rocks, crossed two or 
three small rivulets and then boldly 
skirted the lofty edge of the cliff, 
giving a bird’s-eye view of the sea 
dashing far below. 

Stepping off the trail onto a spur 
of basalt that jutted out over the 
sheer depths, Tad looked down in 
either direction. There was no one 
to be seen on the slender beach, and 
he looked over his shoulder to say 
to Kit: “I guess they must have 
gone around farther and are try- 
ing now to make their way to the 
bottom.” 

“They'll never make it,” said 
Kit grimly. “I suppose we'd bet- 
ter find these people and see if they 
have any notion which way the 
child went.” 

Tad rejoined his companion with- 
out making any response. They 
skirted the cliff for another half 
mile, following the great indentations made 
by the action of weather and water, till they 
came to a halt on the brink of a huge 
crevasse that led into the very heart of 
the headline. Here they paused and looked 
at each other, then together they peered 
down at the glistening rocks hundreds of 
feet below. To their ears poured up the 
rumble of surf and the clatter of stones 
rolling in the wash of the sea. 

Familiar as the sight was to them, the 
Scouts shivered. They were staring down 
into the most dreaded peril of the whole 
coast; the notorious Devil’s Punch Bowl. 
They knew its history, how hundreds of 
years before it had been a cave wrought 
out of the hard rock by the ‘continuous 
grinding of heavy boulders; then the action 
of the waves had slowly disintegrated the 
roof of this cave until it had finally fallen 
in, leaving the huge gash on the top of the 


cliff. 

“Tf the kid is down there,” said Tad in 
a low voice, “it’s good-bye.” 

“Tt might be,” Kit agreed, “ but let’s go 
around to find these people.” 

Ten minutes later, after a race down the 
northerly slope, they came to the bluff ris- 
ing but a bare fifty feet above the tide- 
washed rocks. Without hesitation, they let 





—— 
THERE WAS A GLEAM OF STEEL AS HE TOOK HIS 
SHORT AXE AND DROVE IT WITH ALL HIS MIGHT 


themselves over the edge and followed a 
precarious and slippery trail to the bottom. 

“This is the way they would come,” Tad 
panted. “Luckily it’s low water, and they 
can get around that little point there. We'll 
follow them.” 

“Yes,” said Kit. “But probably they 
don’t know enough about the tides here to 
understand that when the flood starts in 
they'll be caught in a pocket. A good many 
people have been drowned right here.” 

Tad nodded, and led the way over the 
slippery boulders to the point. They 
rounded this quickly, and came face to face 
with a group of four—a woman and three 
men. The moment these people caught 
sight of the trim uniforms of the boys, and 
saw their ropes coiled ready for use, they 
started toward the Scouts, pleading for 
help. Without losing a minute’s time, Tad 
nodded reassuringly to the distracted 
mother, and briefly questioned the oldest 
man of the three. 

Controlling himself with difficulty, the 
child’s father told Tad what he knew of 
his son’s disappearance. They had eaten 
their luncheon by one of the springs on the 
lower slope of the headland and then, while 
they had been clearing up the debris, the 
boy, aged five, had wandered afield. He 
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had been last seen floating little sticks down 
a stream, not far away from the spot where 
his parents were. They had missed him, 
but had not worried at first, supposing that 
he must be playing among the low bushes 
farther up the slope. When fifteen minutes’ 
search had failed to discover the child’s 
whereabouts, one of the men had gone up 
to a settler’s house and given 
the alarm. 

“A boy wearing your uni- 
form came by on the road 
and said he would get help,” 
the man went on choking, 
“but I guess it’s too late for 
any help.” 

“How far have you 
looked?” said Tad quietly. 

“All over the top of the 
headline,” groaned the father, 
“and as far as we could go 
in either direction from that 
little trail over there.” 

“And you found nothing 
at all?” demanded Tad. 

The mother turned her 
agonized face toward Tad, 
and shook her head. That 
speechless look of sorrow and 
pleading and  mother-love 
struck deep into the hearts 
of both the boys. They felt 
their own throats swell in the 
presence of this tragedy. But 
Tad knew that every moment 
counted. He addressed the 
child’s father with a ring of 
authority in his voice: 

“All of you must go back 
up that path right away to the 
top of the cliff. The tide will 
start in very soon, and when 
it does, you’ be caught here 
in a trap. You have no time’ 
to lose.” 

“But my baby!” gasped 
the woman. 

Tad nodded. “Leave that 
to us, ma’am. We Scouts 
know this place and we'll find 
your child, but you must go 
back.” 

Involuntarily the four pal- 
lid-faced picnickers turned 
and stared out at the sea 
roaring over the rocks a few 
yards away. Then the father 
nodded resignedly. 

“The boy is right, Mary,” 
he said huskily. ‘“ We can’t 
do anything more. We must 
trust to them.” 

“Good,” said Tad heartily. 
“Now don’t worry until we 
report to you. Go up to that 
house, keep warm and wait 
there till you hear from us. 
Tell the rest of my patrol 
when they come along that 
we have gone around to the 
Punch Bowl. They will un- 
derstand that. It may be 
daylight before you hear 
from us, for we shall have te 
wait till it’s low water again 
before we can get back.” 

Without a word the little group started 
stumblingly back. Tad watched them go 
till they had vanished around the little 
point, and then looked at Kit. 

“Come on,” he said simply. 

“Umm,” said Kit grinning. “We stand 
a lot of show ourselves. I never heard of 
anybody yet getting around this way.” 

“Nor I,” said Tad briefly. “But we can 
try, anyway.” 

“Well,” responded Kit Carson, adjusting 
his pack. “ Here goes.” 








“We have three hours of daylight ahead 
of us,” said Tad, starting on over the enor- 
mous boulders that constituted the only 
path along the foot of the precipice that 
towered above them. 

For a quarter of an hour the Scouts 
clambered steadily upward towards a jut- 
ting pinnacle of rock, against which the 





HERE THE BOYS CROUCHED FOR SEVERAL MINUTES. 


TAD COMMENCED TO DRINK THIRSTILY 


surf was breaking furiously. At the foot 
of this, they paused, while Tad examined 
the almost sheer face of the cliff in search 
of a possible way over this apparently in- 
surmountable obstacle. 

“T guess we can make it,” he said finally, 
taking his coil of rope in his hand. “I'll 
go first while you wait below here. We 
ought to be able to sneak along that ledge 
there if we can make it. It’s only twenty 


feet up, and there’s a little beach on the 
other side” 


He pointed in that direction. 


“Go to it,’ said Carson briefly. 

Tad Sheldon crept up ten feet, digging 
toes and fingers into any crevices he could 
find, reached a wide perpendicular crack, 
snugged himself into this and using elbows 
and knees managed to work himself up an- 
other ten feet. Tlre narrow ledge was within 
reach of his hands, but the slippery edge 
gave him no hold for his fin- 
gers. After two or three des- 
perate and futile attempts, he 
looked down at Carson and 
shook his head. 

“Just hold on there a 
moment, Tad,” Kit called up, 
and began the ascent himself. 
A few moments later he had 
crept up this narrow crack 
himself until he was directly 
under his leader. 

“Now,” he said, bracing 
himself, “put your feet on 
my shoulders and you can 
make it.” 

“Right,” said Tad, setting 
his teeth and carefully rais- 
ing himself into a standing 
position. A moment later he 
was on the ledge. After a 
rapid glance along it, he laid 
down on his belly and 
reached his arms down for 
Kit, who, quickly stood beside 


him. . 
The footing was very pre- 
carious, but the Scouts 


worked their way along for 
fifty feet, thus passing the 
pinnacle, which was joined 
to the cliff wall by a rigid 
rock, almost as high as the 
ledge they stood on. Twenty 
feet below they saw a 
pebbly beach somewhat over 
a hundred feet long, but 
with no visible way of get- 
ting down. 

“T hate to leave one rope 
here,” said Tad, “ but it’s got 
to be done. I can make m 
rope fast here, and then we'll 
both go down.” This they 
did and proceeded along the 
little strand, looking carefully 
in both directions for a sign 
of the lost child. From this 
point on they had much 
harder but safer going, find- 
ing plenty of projecting rocks 
to give them footing. How- 
ever, they were both thor- 
oughly choked with spray 
when they rounded the last 
rock-buttress. Between them 
and the great opening into 
the Devil’s Punch Bowl the 
great walls rose sheer on 
either _ side of them, 
leaning towards each other 
at the top like an enormous 
gateway through which the 
surf was already rushing 
furiously. 

Poised on the slippery top 
of an up-ended slab of rock, 
Tad directed his companion’s 
gaze towards a thick fringe of bushes and 
scrub pines on a ledge far in and about a 
hundred feet up the side of the crevasse. 

“Tf the kid fell over the edge just above 
that,” he said, “it might still be alive and 
unhurt.” 

“TIT suppose that’s 


SUDDENLY 


right, Carson said 


doubtfully, “that is a kind of slope from 
the top of those bushes, but it’s a good hun- 
dred feet, Tad, and it’s dead certain that if 
we did get up there we couldn’t reach the 
(Continued on page 27) 
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YOU CAN START THIS STORY HERE 


CHARLIE and Jeb Bartlett start, in 
1862, from Minnesota for Walla 
Walla, Washington Territory, where they 
are to meet their father, who has taken 
up a gold mine claim. They join an emi- 
grant train, which journeys over the old 
Overland route under the escort of U.S. 
Government troops, in charge of Captain 
Fisk. Many interesting people are met: 
Mr. Cloudas, who becomes their traveling 
companion; Pierre Bottineau, the daring 
guide, and Antoine Couthon, a half-breed, 
who from the very first is most unfriend- 
ly with the boys. Many thrilling experi- 
ences follow fast upon each other—a buf- 
falo hunt; a terrific storm overtakes them 
during which the cattle stampede; they go 
hunting, are lost, bnt are finally found by 
the guide. Then, suddenly, an Indian ap- 
pears, but vanishes mysteriously, and 
there is excitement and fear. 

















CHAPTER VI 


SIGNS OF A TRAITOR AND A CALL TO ARMS 
AGAINST THE INDIANS 


FTER walking about a hundred feet 
along the coulé, with a peculiarly 
creepy sensation ‘all the time running 

up and down his spine as if a bullet were 
just entering his back, Charlie ventured a 
cautidus backward glance. The bushes 
were all undisturbed, the crest of the coulé 
against the darkening evening sky showed 
not a single unusual line. He began almost 
to doubt his senses, but as he recalled the 
glimpse he had caught through the currant 
bushes of the bronze face crowned with 
glossy black hair and eagle feathers, he 
told himself he could not have been mis- 
taken and nothing could shake his confi- 
dence in this fact, even though when they 
reached camp and Mr. Cloudas told of the 
incident broad smiles of incredulity greeted 
Charlie’s story. But Captain Fisk and 
Pierre Bottineau did not smile, and the 
captain, scanning the ledge of the bluffs in 
the uncertain light with his glasses, said 
to Charlie: 


“You're very likely right, my boy. It too 


would be nothing surprising if Indians 
are around. Because others haven't seen 
them is no proof they’re not here.” 
Bottineau had said nothing thus far, but 
stood beside Captain Fisk, meditatively 


The Trail to 


chewing a stem of grass. At length he 
asked, quietly: 

“M’siew’ le captaine, ver to-night ees 
Antoine Couthon?” 

The commander gave him a penetrating 
glance. ‘“Couthon?” he said. “Isn’t he 
around?” 

Charlie answered: “ He started south at 
the base of the bluffs, before three o’clock, 
captain, after a silver fox, he said. I don’t 
think he’s come back.” 

“Ah!” said the captain briefly, and 
closed his glasses. Then he called a man 
standing a few feet behind him, rifle on 
shoulder. 

“Sergeant of the guard, ask Mr. Bond 
to detail two extra men on herd guard to- 
night; tell him by my orders. Caution the 
sentinels to be very watchful, and report 
any unusual sounds instantly. Inspect all 
your posts once very hour to-night, and I 
shall be around occasionally also.” 

Every one soon retired and the camp 
settled to its usual night silence. But after 
a number of hours of peaceful slumber, at 
about 2.30 a.m., as they afterwards learned, 
Mr. Cloudas and the boys were aroused 
by the sound of a rifle shot, fired at no 
great distance. They sprang from their 
blankets, snatching up their weapons. 

“There!” exclaimed Charlie. ‘ What 
did I tell you? That means Indians!” 

Listening in the darkness, they heard the 
sounds of voices and of running feet in 
the direction of the horse-herd. They hur- 
ried out to where the other emigrants and 
members of the escort were assembling 
and found Captain Fisk rapidly question- 
ing the man who had fired. 

“What did you hear?” he demanded. 

“T heard a racket out amongst them 
horses,” answered the sentinel, indicating 
the animals just in front of them. 

“What did you see?” 

“It’s too blamed dark to see much, but 
I made out a man crawlin’- amongst the 
horses. I hollered at him and he jumped 
up and lit out, away from the corral, so 
after I’d hollered again and he didn’t stop, 
I let drive at him. But I guess I never 
touched him. A few seconds after I shot 
I saw him join in with a bunch of five 
or six others, and they all jumped on 
ponies and vamoosed. Jim, here, saw ’em, 


He turned to the man who had been 
walking post next to him and the latter 
assented. 
“Yes, four to six of ’em—I ain’t sure.” 
“You’re certain they were indians?” 
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Two Boys’ Thrilling Adventures in a 
Dangerous Journey Across 
Plains and Mountains 


By JOSEPH MILLS HANSON 


El Dorado 





“Injuns? Sure, you bet! White men 
never crawled and dodged the way that 
feller did; just like a wolf. And what 
would any of our outfit light out across the 
prairie for? Nary! Them’s Injuns.” 

“Those were not our horses they got 
away on, were they?” 

“No, sir. Ponies ; little runts. Our 
horses are all safe.” 

“You can’t be too sure of that. The 
men you saw may not have been the first 
ones in.” 

“That’s so,” agreed the sentry, doubt- 
fully. “I don’t think there were any be- 
fore him, but Jim’s got a notion he heard 
a horse lope off a little before the rumpus 
started.” 

“T’m mighty near sure I did,” declared 
Jim, “but it sounded on the far side of 
the herd, and faint.” 

As he finished speaking there came to 
the ears of the little knot of men a sound 
of hoof beats, which were neither faint 
nor ‘far away. They came from beyond 
the opposite side of the camp, drawing rap- 
idly nearer, reverberating with a hollow 
sound on the prairie sod. The horse 
seemed to-be running at his utmost speed, 
but as the startled men listened, they heard 
the regular fall of his hoofs break into a 
series of thuds. Then a breathless voice 
distinctly exclaimed: 

“Whoa! Whoa! Whoa!” 

“Ginger!” whispered someone. “ He’s 
buckin’ somethin’ awful. What does it 
mean?” 

Simultaneously they ran for the other 
side of the camp. Charlie was among the 
first to reach it. As he came around, a few 
yards out beyond the circle of wagons, he 
faintly saw the form of a horse approach- 
ing from the prairie. The animal came up 
to him, breathing heavily, thrust its muzzle 
against his arm and whinnied softly. 

“Rataplan!” exclaimed Charlie aloud, in 
utter amazement, putting his arm over the 
pony’s neck and feeling the sweat running 
from it. 

“Rataplan! How in the world did you 
get here, little horse? I thought you were 
in the herd.” As his hand touched the raw- 
hide jerk rein fastened to the pony’s lower 
jaw, Captain Fisk came up. 

“Ts that your pony, Charlie?” he asked. 
“The one we heard running?” 

“Tt certainly seems to be, sir,” Charlie 
replied. “We put him in the herd last 
night, as usual. He’s been cut out from the 
rest. He has on an Indian jerk rein.” 

The captain stood for a moment in 
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thought, his hand absently pat- 
ting Rataplan’s nose. 

“This is a smart pony,” he 
observed at length, “and he 
thinks a great deal of you, 


Charlie.” 
“Yes, he does,’ agreed 
Charlie. 
“Didn’t Antoine Couthon 
try to buy him from you?” 
“Yes, sir; that is, he tried 
to trade.” ; 
“Um!” assented Captain 


Fisk. ‘Do you know I’ve an 
idea Couthon was on that 
pony’s back not over three 
minutes ago?” ; 
“ What?” exclaimed Charlie, 





“Yes. But the pony didn’t 
like him there and threw him 
off, and came back for you. 
It would take a scientific pony 
to throw Couthon; he’s a 
clever rider.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if you 
are right, captain,” agreed 
Charlie. “Who else would 
know or care enough about 
him to crawl into the herd and 
cut him out? But-how can it 
be proved?” 

“It can’t be proved,” the 
captain responded. “But I 
think he has gone and found 
some of his Indian friends or 
relatives and they are the ones 
who are prowling around to- 
night. If he had got away 
with your pony I don’t believe 
we would have seen Couthon 
again. But he wants that pony 
and I venture a guess he will 
be back in camp by to-morrow, 
with some smooth explanation 
for his absence. In that case, 
if anything could be proved 
on him, I would deal with him as he de- 
serves. If you want to keep your pony, 
my boy, I advise you to cut grass for him 
at night after this and keep him tied to 
your wagon. : 

Bottineau, Mr. Bond, the sergeant of 
the guard and several other men now gath- 
ered around them, and the captain turned 
and said: 

“ Sergeant, see that your men are espe- 
cially vigilant just before dawn. Probably 
this is only a little party of Assiniboines 
hovering around, and that’s the hour if 
ever when they will try to stampede the 
horses. If they find they can’t steal from 
us they will probably be around begging in 
a day or so.” 

Toward morning, sure enough, the sen- 
tries scared away several more prowlers, 
though the camp was not disturbed this 
time. ‘ ; 

Daybreak came at last, ushering in a 
cloudy, cold and disagreeable Sunday, 
which the emigrants prepared to spend in 
camp. Details of the escort early drove 
the horses and cattle in separate herds to 
grazing grounds about a mile from the cor- 
ral. It was near noon when a man on foot 
was noticed approaching across the bottom 
from the direction of the buffs. He moved 
slowly and seemed to be limping. Captain 
Fisk was immediately informed and brought 
his glasses to bear on the stranger. 

“ Couthon!” he stated, after a brief sur- 
vey. “ Where’s Charlie Bartlett?” 

“Here, sir,” said Charlie, stepping out 
from the group which had been scanning 
the surrounding country all morning, half 
expecting some such development. 

“ Our friend seems to be lame this morn- 
ing,” remarked the captain, with a signifi- 








THEY WERE AN EVIL-LOOKING BAND OF SAVAGES 


cant smile. - “He must have had a fall 
some time lately.” 

Couthon, nothing abashed by the lower- 
ing and suspicious glances cast upon him, 
presently came limping up, a woebegone 
object. His face was badly scratched on 
the right side, and the right sleeve of his 
his shirt was also torn, exposing a lacer- 
ated shoulder. 

“Where were you last 
manded the captain. 

Speaking half in French and half in 
English, Couthon told a tale about his hunt 
for the silver fox, in which his pony had 
stepped: into a wolf hole and broken his 
leg, falling and throwing his rider and 
knocking him unconscious. When he came 
to his senses, he said, he started for the 
camp, but encountering Indians he hid in 
fear till morning. 

“Fine!” murmured Mr. 
Charlie, with a sneer. 

Captain Fisk shrugged his shoulders im- 
patiently. 

“Couthon,” he said, “I don’t believe a 
word you say, but I can’t prove it untrue, 
and I will not punish a man on mere sus- 
picion, however strong. But I give you 
warning, behave yourself from now on. 
f you are ever caught doing the things 
which I believe you were doing last night, 
you will be shot. Remember that!” 

A threatening growl of approval ran 
through the group of men gathered around 
the captain. In the face of it Couthon 
evidently did not dare to reply, but con- 
tenting himself with an ugly glance, he 
limped away toward the wagons of the 
escort. 

Monday morning, after the train had 
been marching for several hours, a party 


night?” de- 


Cloudas to 





of horsemen was seen coming 
across the prairie toward the 
train. They were an evil-look- 
ing band of savages. Botti- 
neau rode out to them. The 
warriors were all armed with 
guns, and as they approached 
they discharged their weapons 
in the air in token of friend- 
ship, a salute which was re- 
turned by the firing of the 
howitzer and the guns of sev 
eral mounted men who accom- 
panied Captain Fisk as he went 
forward to greet them. 

The visitors proved to be of 
the Sheyenne band of Assini- 
boines, who spoke the Sioux 
language, so the services of 
George Gere, the Sioux inter- 
preter were required. The 
head of the Indian party was a 
chief called by the French half- 
breeds Bras Casse. Though 
they were courteously received 
the train did not stop for them, 
but kept on its way until noon, 
the Assiniboines, meanwhile, 
riding along beside the wagons 
in very friendly fashion. 

When the emigrants halted 
as usual at noon for refresh- 
ment, the visitors were fur- 
nished with a hearty meal of 
such provisions as the emi- 
grants had themselves, and 
were also given some presents 
calculated to be pleasing-to the 
Indian taste, which they ac- 
cepted graciously enough. Dur- 
ing the halt, however, a num- 
ber of other Indians  ap- 
proached the train in small 
groups from different dircc- 
tions until thirty or forty were 
scattered about among the 
wagons, a circumstance which 
the emigrants did not fail to notice and one 
which caused them to be on the alert. 

After the visitors had finished their 
meal, Bras Casse expressed a desire to 
hold a council with Captain Fisk. His 
request was granted and the Indians, Cap- 
tain Fisk, Bottineau and several other 
white men _ seated themselves on the 
ground in a circle, George Gere acting as 
interpreter. Bras Casse was the first to 
speak and he at once launched forth upon 
a vigorous protest against the presence of 
the white men in the Indian’s country 
without permission, where, he said, they 
were driving away the buffalo, the Indians’ 
only source of supply for food, shelter 
and clothing. He wanted to know by what 
right the white men were traveling there. 

Captain Fisk replied in a_ soothing 
strain, saying that the Great Father at 
Washington had sent them, and that they 
were friends of the Indian and had just 
given them presents to prove it. 

“Tf the Indians came into our country,” 
said the Captain in finishing, “and wished 
to travel there, we would not turn them 
back, but would welcome them and let 
them go wherever they chose.” 

This reply did not appear to satisfy the 
Assiniboines at all. While the council 
was in progress the warriors about the 
train who were not participating in the de- 
liberations, but who evidently knew be- 
forehand what were to be the demands, 
began to grow insolent in their behavior. 

One tall, broad-shouldered fellow ap- 
proached Mr. Cloudas, who was standing 
with the boys beside their wagon, watching 
the council in progress. Thinking to 
please him, Mr. Cloudas handed him a 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Boarded by Pirates 


A Boy Scout's Part in a Desperate Battle on the Stranded “ Hoi-Hau” in the Yellow Sea 


6é IRATES!” exclaimed the mate with 

P a short laugh. “Of course there 

are. But why d’you ask?” 

“T was reading in a book this afternoon 
that there were no such things nowadays,” 
replied the boy. “ But tell me,” he queried 
anxiously, “do they still kill people, and 
make them walk the plank, and all that sort 
of thing?” 

“Don’t think they make ’em walk the 
plank,” answered the mate, cutting himself 
another slice of bread. “But nearly every 
Chinese fisherman is a pirate at heart, and 
some of ’em ’ud think nothing of attacking 
a ship if they had half a chance.” 

“Do they come out to sea, then?” asked 
i= excitedly, for the subject fascinated 
im. 

“No, there are too many gunboats and 
cruisers knocking about, but if a junk full 
of Chinamen came across a defenceless ship 
they’d attack her all right, and kill every 
soul on board if they resisted. They’re born 
thieves when there’s any loot to be had, 
aren’t they, sir?” he asked, turning to the 
captain. 

“ Aye, that they are,” agreed Captain Mc- 
Caul. “I’ve heard of a good many cases 
where they’ve done it.” 

“Ts that why we've got those rifles on 
board, then?” asked Jim, who remembered 
having seen half a dozen weapons in a 
rack in the chart- 
room. 

The mate and 
skipper nodded to- 
gether. 

The three of 
them, Captain Mc- 
Caul, Mr. Dowell, 
the mate, and Jim 
McCaul, the cap- 
tain’s son, were 
sitting at supper in 
the saloon of the 
steamer Hoi-Hau, 
now steaming up 
the Yellow Sea on 
her way from 
Shanghai to the 
North China ports 
with a general 
cargo. 

The Hoi- Hau 
was rather an old 
tub, and though 
his owners had 
offered Captain 
McCaul the com- 
mand of one of 
their larger ves- 
sels, the gruff old 
Scotsman had pre- 
ferred to remain 
where he was. 
His wife and fam- 
ily lived in Shang- 
hai, and as the 
ship was engaged 
in the North 
China trade, he 
saw more of his 
home than if he 
were in command 
of a _ passenger 
boat. 

Jim McCaul, his 
eldest son, a boy 
of fifteen, was at 


By ‘‘TAFFRAIL’’ 


school at Shanghai, and with the idea of 
giving him a change the skipper frequently 
took him to sea when the holidays came 
round. 

Amongst other things Jim was an ardent 
Scout, and had been one of the first to en- 
roll himself in the Dragon Patrol when it 
had been formed four years before. 

The boy naturally looked upon his occa- 
sional sea trips as a great treat, for besides 
giving him the opportunity of seeing all 
sorts of strange places his brother Dragons 
had hardly heard of, Mr. Dowell took a 
great interest in him, and it was really due 
to the officer’s coaching that Jim had been 
able to pass the necessary tests for his Boat- 
man’s, Starman’s and Signaler’s Badges. 

Supper was soon over, and, accompanied 
by his son, Captain McCaul left the saloon 
and clambered up on to the bridge. The 
sun had set, and overhead the stars were 
beginning to twinkle in the sky, while there 
was hardly a breath of wind to mar the 
smooth surface of the sea. 

“By George!” exclaimed Jim, “it’s a 
dandy night!” 

“Don’t know so much about that,” 
growled the skipper, sniffing the air. “I'd 
rather have a little breeze. With calm 
weather like this we may find ourselves in 
for a fog off the Shantung Promontory. 
What d’you think about it, Martin?” he 





JIM HAD A FLEETING GLIMPSE OF A SHEET OF FLAME; HE SAW THE MASTS OF THE NATIVE 
CRAFT FALLING, WHILE MASSES OF DEBRIS WERE FLUNG SKYWARDS 
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asked the second mate, who happened to be 
on watch. 

“Don’t like it at all, sir,” replied that 
officer. “The currents round here are 
pretty tricky, and if it comes on thick it'll 
be very nasty.” 

The captain grunted. 

“Well,” he said, “ we ought to be round- 
ing the Promontory at about three o’clock 
to-morrow morning. I’ll turn in now, as 
I’m keeping. the middle watch. Call me at 
once if it comes on thick.” 

McCaul, accompanied by Jim, left the 
bridge. 

“Good night, my son,” he said, halting 
outside his cabin by the charthouse. “ To- 
morrow I’ll take you for a run at Chifu. 
I’ve to go ashore to see the agents.” 

“That'll be grand,” said Jim, pleased at 
the idea. “Good night, father.” : 

The skipper disappeared into his cabin, 
and Jim went below and turned in. For an 
hour he lay reading, but then his weariness 
overcame him, and blowing out his candle 
he fell asleep with the regular throb of the 
propeller sounding in his ears. 

The captain’s prophecy about fog turned 
out to be correct, for shortly after he went 
on deck at midnight to keep the middle 
watch, the clear horizon ahead of the ship 
became blotted out. By one o’clock the 
stars were barely visible through the pall 
overhead, while 
half an hour later 
it was thick fog. 

The skipper ac- 
cordingly eased 
the engines until 
the vessel was 
traveling at six 
knots, and began 
pulling the siren 
lanyard every two 
minutes in making 
the prescribed fog 
signal. 

The hoarse 
braying of the 
powerful instru- 
ment woke all the 
sleepers, but Jim 
felt too lazy to get 
up, and after get- 
ting used to the 
dismal _ sound, 
rolled over and 
fell off to sleep 
again. 

Soon after- 
wards Dowell, 
clad in a greatcoat 
over his pajamas, 
went up on to the 
bridge. 

“Hullo,” said 
the captain. 
“What’s brought 
you up here?” 

“Siren kept me 
awake, sir,” the 
mate _ explained, 
“and I came up to 
see if you wanted 
any soundings 
taken.” 

“T think you'd 
better get the ma- 
chine going,” said 
the skipper. 
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Dowell went aft to the poop with two of 
the Chinese crew, and before long the wire 
of the sounding machine was released, and 
the lead descended to the bottom. He 
noticed that it took a much shorter time 
than it should have, for the ship ought to 
have been in sixty fathoms, and, winding 
up the wire as fast as he could, he anxious- 
ly compared the glass tube with the grad- 
uated scale. To his horror the depth was 
no more than seventeen fathoms! 

He began to run forward to report the 
fact to the bridge, for it was quite obvious 
that the ship was too near the shore, but 
hardly had he taken two steps when the 
vessel gave a quivering shudder, and he 
could feel her grinding and bumping over 
some object far below 
the waterline. 

Presently the engines 
stopped with a jar, and 
all movement ceased. 
The ship had struck a 
ledge of submerged 
rock, and was fast 
aground. 

Dowell, with the sec- 
ond mate and Jim, the 
two latter having been 
awakened by the shock, 
all arrived on the 
bridge at the same mo- 
ment, while the native 
crew, terrified out of 
their senses, had 
turned out of the fore- 
castle, and were clus- 
tered on deck chatter- 
ing loudly. 

“What’s happened, sir?” asked Dowell 
breathlessly, although he well knew what 
the answer would be. 

“We're aground,” replied the captain. 
“You'd better get the boats turned out, 
provisioned, and ready for lowering, Mar- 
tin,’ he went on, addressing the second 
mate. “Go round with the chief engineer 
and see what damage has been done, and 
then report to me.” 

The boats were turned out and provi- 
sioned, and presently Parton, the chief en- 
gineer, came on to the bridge to make his 
report. 

“Well, captain,” he said, “I don’t think 
there’s much damage done.” 

The skipper heaved a deep sigh of relief. 

“From what I can see she’s leakin’ a bit 
under number one and two holds, but the 
pumps are keeping the flow down quite 
easily.” 

“Thank goodness for that!” ejaculated 
McCaul. “There’s no reason why we 
shouldn’t float off at high water, then?” 

The fog was still very thick, but soon 
after daylight, when the effect of the 
morning sun began to make itself felt, the 
outline of land became visible, and when 
at length the mist had completely dis- 
persed it could be seen that the steamer 
was aground on a ledge of rock within a 
stone’s throw of the coast. 

To the right the shore was one uninter- 
rupted line of cliff, but a mile or so to 
the left of where the vessel lay these abrupt 
slopes gave way to a shallow, sandy bay in 
which were anchored several Chinese junks. 

At the head of the bay was a straggling 
native village, and through his glasses the 
captain could see the inhabitants on the 
beach, gazing with obvious astonishment 
at the stranded steamer. 

An hour passed without incident, the 
pumps managing to keep down the flow of 
water, but toward eight o’clock the nearest 
junk weighed her anchor, and with her 
brown sails bellying out in the breeze drew 
near the Hoi-Hau. 

“H’m,” growled the skipper, watching 





















THE ROPE SUDDENLY PARTED WITH A CRACK, 
AND THE MAN DISAPPEARED BACKWARDS 


her. “I don’t like the look of that craft. 
Too many men aboard.” 

The junk approached rapidly, and when 
within a hundred yards of the steamer hove 
to. Soon afterwards a native sampan put 
off from her side, and came to the steamer, 
while a big, dark-skinned Chinaman, clad in 
loose blue coat and trousers, clambered up 
the rope ladder and appeared on deck. 

“ Steamer makee go ashore, cap’n,” he re- 
marked in pidgin English. “ Velly much 
damage, wanchee help, eh?” 





“No, thanks,” answered McCaul. “Ship 
no b’long damage. Can get off at high 
water.” 

“ Have got plentee coolie makee help,” re- 
peated the visitor. “ Plentee stlong coolie.” 

“No wanchee,” repeated the skipper, who 
did not like the look of the man. “No 
wanchee, savvy?” 

“ All light,” said the Chinaman, with an 
evil grin. “Spose you wanchee coolie, I 
bling.” 

The visitor descended to his sampan and 
returned to the junk, which presently 
weighed her anchor and returned toward 
the neighboring village. : 

“Those fellows are up to no good, sir,” 
observed Dowell. “That chap had a re- 
volver under his coat. I saw the bulge it 
made. And look,” he continued, pointing 
toward the village, “ something’s evidently 
in the wind; you don’t see Chinamen 
crowding together like that for nothing. I 
expect that fellow came aboard to have a 
look round, and now he’s gone back to tell 
the others how many of us there are. His 
talk about coolies was only a blind.” 

“Well, I hope not,” answered the cap- 
tain. “He'll have seen there are only six 
Europeans aboard, counting Jim here. We 
can’t trust our native crew to fight.” 

“What d’you propose to do, sir, if they 
do attack?” asked the mate. 

“ Prevent ’em boarding as long as possi- 
ble, and then if they do get aboard, we'd 
better barricade ourselves under the poop. 
There are scuttles in the saloon there, and 
we can fire through them on to the deck.” 

An hour later three of the native craft 
anchored off the village, hoisted their sails, 
and after weighing their anchors came 
toward the steamer. One of them, filled 
with brown-skinned men, circled round, 
lowered her sails, and secured to the steam- 
er’s side. Immediately she did so, the man 
who had been aboard ‘before, followed by 
several others, began to climb the ladder. 

This was the last thing Captain McCaul 
wanted, and going to the top of the ladder 
he waited till the first man’s head appeared. 

“No wanchee,” he said. “ Wilo”—go 
away—“ no wanchee coolie!” 

The man, however, persisted in trying to 
come aboard, and not liking the look of 
affairs the captain pushed him backwards, 
intending to force him down the ladder. 

The Chinaman, however, slipped, and, 
tumbling backwards with a yell, suddenly 
disappeared from view, sweeping several of 
his friends off the ladder as he fell. They 
all descended with a crash on to the deck of 
the junk, the other occupants of which gave 
a series of unearthly howls as the human 
avalanche descended. 

At this moment the mate put his head 
over the side of the ship to enjoy the fun, 
but a second later he drew it back in haste, 
for a shot rang out, and a bullet whistled 
close by his head. 

Within a second or two an irregular 
volley broke out from the other junks, and 
it became obvious that the enemy were 
armed with modern weapons. 

The shots were ill-aimed, for though sev- 
eral bullets struck the superstructure close 
to where the officers and Jim stood, the 
greater number pinged harmlessly through 
the air overhead. 

At the first discharge the Chinese crew of 
the steamer fled in terror and shut them- 
selves up in the forecastle, leaving the six 
Europeans alone to defend the ship. 

“They mean business!” shouted the cap- 
tain, dashing to the chartroom and seizing a 
rifle. “Cut the ladder adrift, some one!” 

The mate whipped out a knife and sawed 
at the rope lashing, but the blade was blunt 
and the rope tough, and before he was half- 
way through one strand a yellow face, with 

(Continued on page 24) 
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How They Wing Their Way Over Continents 


By D. LANGE 


Author of “ On the Trail of the Sioux,” “ The Silver Island of the 


Chippewa,” etc. 


ing, and the American people as a 

nation, are great travelers, but the 
greatest travelers of all living creatures are 
the birds. 

Once every year countless hosts of Amer- 
ican birds travel from the plains and for- 
ests of our Northern States and Canada to 
tropical forests of the Amazon and the 
Savannahs of the Orinoco and back again 
to their nesting grounds in the North. The 
golden plovers even make the return trip 
from the ‘Arctic tundras and islands of 
Canada to the pampas of Argentina. 

At thé time of writing this, August 13th, 
the great southward immigration has al- 
ready begun, and by the time the October 
number of Boys’ Lire reaches its readers, 
only the hardier birds still linger in the 
North. 


Among the earliest birds to start south- 
ward are the tree swallows, the martins, 
the chimney swifts and some of the little 
warblers. Many dangers beset the birds 
on these great journeys. Storms and fogs 
and cold rains sometimes cause the birds 
to lose their way or make food scarce. 
There are no dining cars and no comfort- 
able hotels for the traveling millions from 
Birddom. They have to find food and 
shelter as they go, and it is, perhaps, for 
that reason that many kinds feed and just 
drift along in the daytime and do their real 
traveling by night. Both in the Fall and 
the Spring warm quiet nights are often 
alive with the calls and cries of birds that 
pass unseen far above towns and farms. 

A few days ago a Boy Scout and my- 
self watched the chimney swifts who were 
already moving South, find their sleeping 
quarters in the little town of Rainy river 
near Lake of the Woods in Ontario. Near- 
ly 200 of these tireless flyers dropped out 
of the sky into the chimney of one of the 
little .village churches about twenty min- 
utes after sunset. Then for about ten 
mintftes longer a scouting flock, as we 
thought, of about a dozen chirping, twit- 
tering swifts continued to circle the town, 
apparently bringing in any stragglers that 
had been delayed on their mid-air insect 
hunts over the farms and wild forests of 
Ontario and Minnesota. When it had 
grown almost too dark to see the birds, the 
last swift fluttered, like a bat, into the dark 
chimney. 
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“That’s a queer sleeping place,” the 
Scout remarked, as we returned to our 
hotel on the bank of the Rainy river. A 
black chimney certainly is a queer hotel. 
The swifts cling to its walls with their 
sharp claws, and support themselves with 
their spiny tail feathers like woodpeckers 
do in adhering to a tree, and thus they 


B SCOUTS do a great deal of travel- 
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Birds the Greatest Travelers | << 



































sleep till dawn. Be- 
fore the country 
was settled by white 
people the swifts 
used to nest and 
sleep in hollow 
trees. 

The first part of 
September millions 
of swifts reach the 
Gulf of Mexico. 
They cross the six 
hundred miles of 
water and spend the 
Winter over the 
forests of Central 
and South America, 
but nobody knows 
much about their 
Winter life. 

Of all our com- 
mon birds the 
swifts are, perhaps, 
the greatest flyers, as 
they are on the wing 
































every hour they 
are not asleep 
or brooding their 
eggs. I estimate 
that a swift makes 
on.the average 
three hundred 





miles a day, or 
109,800 miles a year. 
If a_ swift lives 
five years, its lit- 
tle wings will 
measure the dis- 
tance to the moon 
and back again; if 

















it lives ten years 








its records will 
measure two return 
trips to the moon, 


with three trips the Mississippi Valley. 


Migration of the Golden Plover (after Cooke). A species which has 
seasonal migration routes, going south 
over the ocean, to the Lesser. Antilles and South America, and north up 


from Labrador and Nova Scotia, 


Dotted area—Breeding range. Black area—Winter 


around the earth 1ran ze. ne gg, een routes.—From “ Birds of Eastern North Amer- 
thrown in for good ica,” by Frank M. Chapman. 
measure. 

* ‘ * * * * * two weeks before the youngsters are ready 


Only yesterday as the Scout and I were 
engaged in taking photographs in the region 
of the great forest fire which destroyed the 
towns of Spooner and Boudette in October, 
1910, flocks of the myrtle warblers and 
other warblers were, so to speak, packing 
their trunks all around us. But all the trunk 
a bird carries is his stomach and all the 
baggage is the meals he can find by the 
wayside and a little reserve fat in his body, 
which helps to furnish the fuel for long 
flights over land and sea. 

* * * * * * * 

A few days ago three Scouts and my- 
self made a short trip from Northern Min- 
nesota to Winnipeg. As we rambled 
through the thickets of oaks and poplar, 
hazel, plum and cherries, along the Assini- 
boin and Red rivers, we noticed that the 
woods of that region seemed already de- 
serted of nearly all their warblers, but 
grackles, catbirds and kingbirds were still 
there. The kingbirds especially were very 
numerous. Young kingbirds’ recently out 


of the nest were begging their parents for 
food everywhere, and it will take another 
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to begin the long journey southward. 
* * a * * * 7 


The last birds to go South are ducks, 
loons, coots, blackbirds and kingfishers. 
These do not leave before the lakes and 
rivers begin to freeze over. Robins and 
bluebirds are also late stayers. The birds 
which come last in Spring leave earliest in 
Fall, and those that come early stay late; 
but they all raise their young in the North 
and they do not sing in the South. 

Blue jays, downy woodpeckers, gold- 
finches and quite a few others stay in the 
North the year round. 

A big book might be written on the mi- 
gration of birds, but the best places to 
study birds are fields and woods. 

K * a ok * * 


_ [Boys who read this story about the flight of 
birds might ask their teachers to read it in school, 


so others may enjoy it.—Editor. ] 
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A Suggestion to Boy 
By WALTER PRICHARD 
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HE Scout arrow ought to be as conspicuous on the by-paths of 
T the United States a& the sign boards of the American Auto- 
mobile Association on the highways. 

What does this mean? 

It means that the Boy Scouts ought to be the pioneers of good 
paths, just as the automobile clubs are the pioneers of good roads. 

Roads are to ride on. Paths are to walk on. Hf people are going 
to walk, they've got to know their way. We Scouts are the leading 
hikers. It is up to us to point the way with our Scout arrows—to 
blaze the trail. 

Hiking is about the best fun and the best exercise in the world. 

In Germany you can walk hundreds of miles through the Black 
Forest on fine paths all marked for you, and whole families take 
their vacations that way—father, mother, Hans, Fritz, and little 
Gretchen. 

In America you have to stop and ask your way at every branch 
path—if there is anybody to ask. 

The Boy Scouts, working together, could alter that from Maine 
to California in just about one summer. 

The Appalachian Club has marked the trails in the White Moun- 
tains, to be sure, and keeps them repaired. But the White 
Mountains, are a small corner of a very big and beautiful 
country. 

How many fine walks are possible around your 
town, over hills or through the woods? Is therea 
sign on one of the paths? Could a stran- 
ger even find where the paths begin, and 
wouldn’t he get lost-if he tried to walk 
cross-country to the next town, after he 
had found the beginning? Aren’t half 


the paths 
choked 
up with 
weeds and 
bushes? 
The Boy 
Scouts are the 
ones to open up the 
paths and mark them 
4 properly. A few arrows cut out 
of boards, labeled: 
“BOY SCOUTS OF 
, AMERICA’”’ 


“a and nailed on trees where the trails 
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be 






divide would make cross-country walk- 
ing easy and pleasant. Folks would walk 
again, and everywhere they went they 
would think of the Boy Scouts with 
gratitude. 

Up in the Berkshire Hills 
where I live there was 
hardly a single direction 
trails up the mountains till 
Canaan marked the path up 

We ought to have a trail 
through the entire county, 
mountains, marked 
Maybe _ we _ shall 

But don’t you 








arrow to show the 
the Boy Scouts of 
Canaan Mountain. 
forty miles long 
right up over the 
with Scout arrows. 
some day. 
wait for us. Go out 
with your troop to- 
morrow and mark 
the best trail you 
can pick for a hike 
through the woods and 
rough country to the 
next town. Better yet, 
get the Scouts in the 
next town to blaze from 
their side and meet you half 
way tor a camp fire! Let the 
forest trees advertise the Boy Scouts, 
and let everybody know that the Scouts 
are not afraid to walk. Maybe when 
people know that they’ll be ashamed 
not to walk, too, and will get out and 
hike themselves. 
The more we get into the woods and open country 
on our own two legs, boys, the better and stronger 
we'll be. A nation that rides all the time in motors 
is going to be a flabby-footed nation. We've got to 
learn to hike again. Why shouldn’t you and I and the other 
Boy Scouts make hiking popular once more? 

Let’s blaze the trails over the hills and through the woods around 
our homes, and set people to walking through them. Let’s be 
leaders, real Scouts of the trail. Let’s make the Scout arrow as 
familiar a sight on our forest trees as the cross-roads sign board of 


the motorists! 


































HE first of eight requirements 
for the “ Pathfinding” badge 
is: “Know every lane, by-path 

and short-cut for a distance of at 
least two miles in every direction 
around the local Scouts’ headquar- 
ters in the country.” 
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STORIES BY THE CHIEF SCOUT 





What Won’t Boys 
Be Doing Next ? 


Boy Twelve Years Old 
Swims Fifteen Miles! 


A REMARKABLE long distance swim- 

ming record has been made by Ed- 
ward J. Snyder of Greenpoint, L. L., a 12- 
year-old expert, who swam from "Coney 
Island to the Brooklyn Bridge, a distance 
of fifteen miles, in seven hours and forty- 
five minutes. 

The boy’s father, Commodore Charles 
Snyder, of the United States Volunteer 
Life Saving Corps, piloted him and gave 
him nourishment from time to time. Even 
when a strong northwest wind opposed him 
near the end of the trip, young Snyder 
scarcely lessened his fast pace. 

The effect of his continual training and 
exposure is shown in the boy’s splendid 
physical development. He weighs 115 
pounds, and is 5 feet 2 inches tall. He is 
ready to defend his title against all comers, 
and has already been challenged to several 
races by boys about his age or a little older. 


Boys Ride Bikes Twenty Miles 
in a Big, Deep Aqueduct 


Bicycle riders often have exciting adven- 
tures, especially if they are boys, but three 
enterprising fellows of New Hurley, N. Y., 
seem to have broken the record for unique 
experiences. They are Harold Drake, Wil- 
bur Frost and William Dewitt. Coming on 
their trip to the opening at New Hurley of 
the huge new aqueduct which is to carry 
the water to New York city, they discov- 
ered that the tube was large enough to hold 
their bicycles, and after obtaining permis- 
sion, they carried the wheels down into 
it, lighted the lamps, and started on this 
original journey. The next opening was 
twenty miles away, at Vails Gate, but their 
experience whirling hundreds of feet under 
the earth was so unusual that they regretted 
that they had to come out at all. 


Boy Editor of Magazine 
With 5000 Subscribers 


Among the reporters at Garden City of 
the national amateur golf tournament was 
the editor—and staff—of a flourishing golf 
periodical, the Young American Golfer. 
This individual is W. W. C. Griffin of 
Wheaton, IIl., the fourteen-year-old pro- 
prietor of a magazine with 5000 subscrib- 
ers, including President Wilson, and ex- 
Presidents Taft and Roosevelt. 

Besides attending to the printing and cir- 
culation of the magazine, young Wheaton 
has increased his advertising rate from $1 
a page to $15 in three years. The young 
editor stayed at a big hotel in New York 
city, and, after the national tournament, 
visited other golf events in the East. 


Schoolboys Are to Build 
a School “ Gym” All Themselves 


A school where the boys themselves re- 
pair the school buildings for pay, conduct a 
co-operative school farm for profit and are 
erecting a gymnasium, is a feature of the 
educational system in Ishpeming, Mé&ch. 
For the past six years, student labor has 
proved efficient in repairing roofs, laying 
cement floors, building brick walls, and in- 
stalling plumbing fixtures in the various 
school buildings. One summer $3000 was 
paid out for such work. Now the boys are 
tackling an even bigger proposition in the 
erection of a gymnasium from plans drawn 
by seniors in the high school. All this 
work is under the supervision of the school 
authorities, headed by Mr. H. W. Foght; 
of the United States Bureau of Education. 


Interpreting Noises 
of the Night 





Why Not Make a 
Hunter’s Lamp? 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
Chief Scout, Boy Scouts of America 


to this camp fire I heard a pat- 

tering on the leaves in a thicket; 
then the form of some animal dashed 
across my path to patter a while on the 
other side, but suddenly to become quite 
still. I stood and listened intently; with 
open mouth, I believe—you certainly can 
hear better with your mouth open. 

The creature was large enough and gray 
enough for a rabbit, a mink, a weasel, a cat 
or a small dog. I wondered which; and, 
when the noise stopped suddenly, the crea- 
ture had probably found its den, I sup- 
posed, which put the dog and the cat out 
of the question. But presently there came 
a steady thump, thump, thump that said 
plainly that the game was none other than 
Molly Cottontail, the clever freezer; and 
she was, as usual, signalling by thumping. 

The evening before I saw another wood- 
land creature. It did not bound, but glided 
quickly. It was long, large and gray, with 
a small but bushy tail held low. It did not 
thump, and it did go down a hole. The 
style of the tail and the glide, without 
freezing or thumping, made me _ nearly 
sure that I had seen a woodchuck. He was 
out by night, rather unusual for his kind; 
and the track examined the next morning 
gave conclusive evidence that in my night 
scouting I had correctly guessed the ani- 
mal’s name. 

At the camp fire I found the boys gath- 
ered together for council; but they were 
few in number, and the weather was so 
threatening that the program of sports was 
not promising 

HOW A “ HUNTER’S LAMP” IS MADE 

One or two of them had “ made things.” 

Among these was a huriter’s lamp, a most 


A S I came through the woods after dusk 





The Hunter’s Lamp 


useful article if ever one is caught in the 
dark with matches; but far from a candle. 
Here is how it is made: 

A large clamshell, or other natural cup, 
that will hold grease is the first essential. 
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Plovers in a Gale 


Next a piece of any cotton garment; or, 
failing that, some natural cotton from any 
convenient weeds. Then a piece of slate or 
flat stone about an inch across, with a hole 
in it as big as a small quill. Finally a lot 
of grease of any kind, as long as it be with- 
out salt or water in it. Roll the piece of 
cotton into a sort of yarn three inches long 
and big enough to fill the hole in the slate. 
Soak it in grease, then fill the shell with 
grease. Set the stone in the middle, with 
the wick sticking straight up through it. 
Light the wick, and it will burn with a 
steady flame until all the grease is gone; 
that is, perhaps an hour. 

This is one of the oldest forms of lamp, 
and is found in principle among all of the 
primitive peoples from the Arctic regions 
to Patagonia. 


PLOVERS IN A GALE 


The stunts of medley scouting were fin- 
ished off with a riddle that called forth a 
great variety of answers. 

As I crossed an open field last winter in 
England, I noticed a large flock of lap- 
wing plovers squatting, and all facing one 
way. There was a gale of wind from the 
west at the time.. Now, which way were 
the plovers facing? This was the question. 

Of course, the birds were facing the 
wind. Had they turned their tails to it, 
they would certainly have been sent heels 
over heads. But few of the Scouts knew 
this at the time; all of them remembered 
it ever afterward. 





The co-operative farm started with a 
patch of ground on the edge of the city, 
$500 for development expenses and sixty- 
four boys as volunteers for an association. 
The boys organized into three working 
squads, made their own rules and enforced 
their own discipline. They receive ten cents 
an hour for their labor and will have seven 
and a half cents additional when the prod- 
ucts are sold. Six acres yield splendid 
crops of potatoes, cabbage and strawberries, 
and they expect soon to have twenty acres 
of strawberries for the northern market. 

Ishpeming is a mining and industrial 
town where the compulsory school age is 
fourteen and the state factory laws prohibit 
working until the age of eighteen. In con- 


sequence there is unusual danger of “ drift- 
ing” for the growing boys, but these prac- 
tical experiments have interested the boys 
in school work and taught them the direct 
economic value of education. 


How Many Boys Could 
Do This Stunt? 


A_ member of a Washington troop sum- 
mering in Maine set himself the task of 
working out the latitude and longitude of 
the place. He was found to be only seven- 
tenths of a degree away from the proper 
reading. The apparatus was made by the 
boy himself and must have been unusually 
accurate as well as skillfully handled. 
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Christy Mathewson Says to All Boys— 


“Love the Game Beyond the Prize” 





Photo by L. Van Oceyen, Cleveland. Ohio 
CHRISTY MATHEWSON 


O many times when I see boys playing baseball or 
football or engaging in any other kind of sports, I 
recall the lines of Henry Newbolt: 


“ To set the cause above renown, 
To love the game beyond the prize.” 


These words stuck in my mind way back in my col- 
lege days, and now, after many years, I believe in them 
more than ever. I am afraid that too often the average 
boy—and the average man, too—plays the game just to 
win. But really, boys, 


THE big thing isn’t to win; the big thing is to 
do your best. 


Doing your best means getting into the game with 
your whole heart. No matter what the game is, play it 
for all there is in you and all there is in the game. 

This means that you will carefully prepare yourself 
for every sport you undertake. First, know yourself— 
know your physical and mental self; know your own 
weak points and strengthen them, know all your strong 
points and develop them to the full. That will take 
practice, practice, then MorRE practice, for in athletics, 
especially, practice makes perfect. 


DON’T mean practice only with your arms and 
legs; I mean practice with your brains, too. 


Know how to throw, to catch, to bat, to run bases, 
to punt, to kick goals—anything required by the game— 
but know also how to “think straight ” about the con- 
test. When you play your game with your arms and 
legs and brains, Too, you get out of it the most fun and 
the most benefit. 

Every boy knows that a bicycle is a great machine. 
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| “Matty’’—the “Old Master”? 


HRISTY MATHEWSON was born in Factoryville, 
Pa., thirty-three years ago. After attending Bucknell 
University, where he was the star football and baseball 
player, he joined the Norfolk Club of the Virginia League. 
At the close of the season he was purchased by the New 
York Giants. He was only nineteen when he joined the 
club and was a headliner from the start. His great pitch- 
ing practically won the World’s Championship for the 
Giants from the Philadelphia Athletics in 1905. In that 
series he pitched three shut-out games. Six years later he 
was responsible for one of the two victories turned in by 
New York pitchers in a World’s Series, again with the 
Athletics. And last year, in the World’s Series with the 
| Red Sox of Boston, it is agreed that baseball fans never 
saw a finer exhibition of pitching than when the “ Old 
Master,” as he is affectionately called, single-handed al- 
most won the World’s Championship. It is reported thal 
his salary is $12,000 a year. 




















If you have good legs you can out-pump other boys. 
But if you don’t use your brains when pumping, you’re 
apt to run into something and get the stuffing knocked 
out of you. Your brains save you many disasters. 
There are disasters in sport. But boys who use their 
brains, as well as their arms and legs, usually escape 
them. 


S$? boys, in all your sports let your muscles 
and nerves and mind work together. 


You hear about a pitcher’s “ control.” That’s about 
the same thing as guiding a bike right; it means getting 
where you want to go, or avoiding disasters, by con- 
trolling yourself. You can do that only by THINKING, 
and— 


WHEN you think, THINK STRAIGHT. 
fellows think hard, but CROOKED. 


They don’t often win—and if they do win they lose 
your good will and their own self-respect. 

No matter whether you win or lose in your games, 
try always to win everybody’s respect. Let them say of 
you: “ He’s a fine fellow—HE’s SQUARE.” 


ND don’t forget to PLAY THE GAME EVERY- 
WHERE— 


in school, on the diamond, on the gridiron, in the gym, 
on the track. “ Playing the game” means playing it 
CLEAN, with all your heart and mind and muscle, and 
thinking straight. If you do that you will get real joy 
out of it, and YOU WILL BE SURE TO WIN the greatest 
victory of all, the victory over yourself; and the great- 
est prize, the respect of everybody. 

I wish every boy would pledge himself to “love 
the game beyond the prize.” 


Some 
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Football 


ITH a silken net stretched across 
W two bamboo poles forty feet high, 
the Chinese played fooball 3000 

years ago. 

It says in Chinese history that General 
Ho’ii-ping was once encamped with his 
starving soldiers up in the northern part of 
Manchuria. They were all fagged out and 
ready to lie down and die, when some one 
killed a cow—a Chinese cow—made a foot- 
ball out of the hide, stuffed it with hair, 
and started a game among the soldiers. 
This enlivened the whole army, so that they 
were able to go to the next province, where 
ample supplies awaited them. 





EXT we hear of football in ancient 
Greece, where it was first called “ phe- 
ninda” and finally “harpaston,” when it 
most resembled our present-day game. One 
side was given the ball, and the other side 
chose some big “ bursar” for a center, who 
stood on a line several feet in front of the 
team. 

In the game, which began after the ball 
was thrown past this center, there was ab- 
solutely no team work. Each of the thirty 
or forty men on a side played individually 
to get the ball to the goal, and when a score 
was made the credit went to the individual 
and not to the team. 


[N the middle ages under the name of 

“calcio,” no one was allowed to play 
football except the noblemen. There were 
twenty-seven men on a side, and the object 
of the game was to dress up as well as pos- 
sible for the benefit of the ladies. The 
rules actually specified that a player should 
be disqualified if his suit did not become 
him. 

The “ pallaio” (umpire) started the game 
by throwing the ball against a marble slab 
in the church of Santa Croce, and the ball 
could never be bounced higher than a man’s 
head during the game. 

The old Teutons, from whom the Ger- 
mans are descended, used to celebrate a vic- 
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THE FATAL TACKLE, 
Showing How Football Gets the Center of the 
Stage from Baseball in October 


tory and get revenge on their enemies by 
cutting off their heads and kicking them 
around the field! 





EF, LIZABETHAN football must have been 

very rough, for we find that in 1424 
“the King forbiddes that na man play at 
the fut balle under payne of IIId.” Even 
Shakespeare makes one of his characters 
say, “ You base football player,” to a man 
who was so rude as to trip him up. 

During all this time we find that the 
“better” people had an aversion to the 
game, but the climax came when the Puri- 
tans happened along. They said it was too 
much noise and had it abolished. By 1830 
it had entirely died out. 

A pig’s bladder filled with air was used 
by these players of Old England. 





[N 1875 Harvard started to play Rugby 
football, which was at that time being 
revived in Canada and England. After 
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Then and Now 


they played a game with Yale the next year, 
modern football was assured. t 

The English still stick to a game some- 
what like our association football, but that 
seemed a little too tame for America. Asa 
result we have the intercollegiate rules, 
which are kept up to date by the Football 
Rules Committee. The latest rules give the 


aggressive side four downs to make Io , 


yards and allow forward passing over the 
oal line. : 
T’S a great game for Scouts, because it 
“takes the fight out of a boy,” and, what 
is more important, requires “team-play,” 
that is, cooperation with others, united ac- 
tion, complete understanding, and, on many 
occasions, a sacrifice by the individual for 
the sake of “the team” and the institution 
the team represents. 


LIKE the game of football is the game of 

life, and we are all players. We join 
a “team”—the staff of a business firm— 
and are allotted a place in it. Some firms 
have several teams, and, according to our 
“ playing,” we get promoted from one team 
to another, ultimately to arrive in the first 
team—maybe as Captain. 

A good player doesn’t “play to the gal- 
lery””—he knows the “coach” will spot a 
“bluff” quickly—nor does he ask for spe- 
cial favors. He foregoes pleasures which 
might prove harmful; he is careful as to 
what he eats; he sees to it that he gets a 
good sleep every night (with the windows 
open, of course), and thus he keeps his 
health good and his head clear. Both are 
necessary to play a good game, for you 
must be able not only to remember and 
obey the signals, but to think for yourself 
in unexpected situations. The good player 
doesn’t play unfair “tricks.” (The fellow 
who does usually “gets put out of the 
game.”) He keeps the “goal” always in 
view, and “plays the game” in office or 
workshop as on the gridiron, so when 
“time” is called everybody will say, 
“ Well played!” 
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PANAMA BOY SCOUTS photographed on one of the hundred 
steam shovels that have nearly finished digging the canal. 
The oceans will meet in the “ cut” this month 


CHELAN, WASHINGTON, SCOUTS at the summit of Pyra- 
mid Peak, 8,240 feet above the sea, which they 
climbed on an eventful hike 
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Events in the Scout World 











SCOUTS’ GETTYSBURG MEDAL. 
Awarded to Philadelphia Scouts 
for their work at-the great re- 


union 





ON SAMPSON’S ROCK— 
Boys of Troop 2 of Cumber- 
land, Md., at an altitude of 
2,942 feet. The top rock, 
which is in a natural bowl, 
rocks all the time 





STUDYING BIRDS IN CAMP—Boy Sceuts of Delaware and Mc 
struction frem a noted ornithologist at Camp Delmont. 
broughtfrom a museum. The birds at tl 
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World as Recorded by the Camera 
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CAMP “LAUGH-A-LOTTE,” a dis- 

tant view of which is shown on the 

left, was established by Moscow. 

Idaho, Scouts on the Potlatch River. 

The Scouts are shown on the 40- 

foot span cantilever bridge which 
they built over that river 
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A GRAND GOOD TURN at Hartford, Conn. Boy 
Scouts of Troop 24 doled out cool water to veterans 


"5 ROCK — at an army reunion on a hot day, accepting no pay , 
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REVERSE of the Scouts’ Gettys- 2 

burg medal, the design showing = 

the hand-clasp of former foes = 

3 

= 

tlaware and Montgomery counties, Pennsylvania, getting in- STRINGING AERIALS IN FLORIDA—Camp of the Pensacola Boy | 
amp Delmont. The demonstratons were with birds Scouts on Eleven Mile Creek. One of the most successful Scout = 
The birds at the camp were protected’ camps in the South = 
cilities 




















The Boy Scouts of America 


A Department Which Tells of the Work and 
Play of 300,000 Boys in 
the United States 








HE official magazine of the Boy Scouts of 
America, Boys’ Lire, naturally prints more 
news about Scouts than any other publica- 

tion, and more stories and articles that are in- 
teresting and helpful to Scouts. There are thou- 
sands of troops which are doing interesting things 
all the time, and it is, of course, impossible for 
us to tell everything that happens in the Scout 
world. However, Scouts will find in this depart- 
ment news about a vast number of Scout activities 
which are typical of those of the 300,000 Scouts 
in America. Send in reports of unusual things 
your troop does. 


Showing That a 
Scout is Useful 


HE Scouts of Greensboro, N. C., enlisted 
themselves in an anti-mosquito campaign. 
Working under the direction of city officials, 

the boys visited every vacant lot in town an 
emptied stagnant water from cans, buckets, bar- 
els and other receptacles. @ @ @ Boy Scouts of 
Missouri assisted in the state-wide good roads 
work in Missouri on August 20 and 21. They 
were used as skirmishers to go about the town 
Streets removing rocks and minor obstacles, and 
were also employed as messengers and aides to the 
overseers in charge of the great crusade. @ @ @ 
The Polish troop of Buffalo, N. Y., numbering 
fifty-four boys, took charge last summer of Polish 
babies bound for Cradle Beach, a nearby Fresh 
Air resort. Every week Scout Master Andrewow- 
ski detailed certain members who met the small 
army of youngsters at Dom Polski and escorted 
them safely to their destination. @ @ @ In Wil- 
liamson, W. Va., business men were interested in 
successful attempts of the Scouts in finding one of 
their fellows when he disappeared from his home 
several weeks ago. At a fire on Second Avenue, 
Scout Wilson Sampselle discovered the blaze, and 
was first on the scene. He saved a sleeping baby 
and carried it to a place of safety while an alarm 
was being telephoned. The Williamson boys have 
offered their services to the Women’s Civic Club 
in cleaning up the city. They proposed to police 
the city in the interests of cleanliness. @ @ 
At a Garden Festival in Wade Park, Cleveland, 
O., August 15 and 16, where contestants exhibited 
home-grown vegetables, flowers and plants, Boy 
Scouts guarded the exhibits. @ @ @ fhe Roches- 
ter (N. Y.) Public Health Association is calling 
upon Boy Scouts to report for physical culture 
exercises at a benefit to assist the unfortunate 
boys and girls who need it, and are aided by free 
dispensaries, which it conducts. The Scouts as- 
sisted in raising money for the children’s free dis- 
pensaries. @ @ At a joint meeting of the civic 
association of Conway, Ark., a general “ clean- 
up” day was iaunched, and the Boy Scouts co- 
operated with the Women’s Association in their 
endeavors to rid the city of undesirable and un- 
sightly conditions. @ @ @ Mrs. Edith W. Pierce, 
the first woman to secure a position as Street 
Inspector in Philadelphia, has enlisted the aid of 
the Boy Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls in her 
warfare on unhealthful slum conditions. @ @ @ 
The Scouts of Wilmington, Del., have formally 
offered their services to the Chairman of the 
Clean-up Committee to help in the clean-up cam- 
pean in that city. In answer to this offer made 
by the Scouts, James H. Wright accepts, and says: 
It is unnecessary to tell us of the good work 
accomplished and _ being accomplish by the 
Scouts.” This is the season for state fairs. 
At several places Scouts have been ‘useful in con- 
trolling crowds and helping strangers. The Mil- 
ton (Pa.) Standard commends their work in that 
city especially. Scouts had full power to act in 
the parade, and any driver or pedestrian who re- 
fused to obey them soon found they had the state 
policeman to contend with. @ @ The Texas 
scouts, who have had a splendid start this past 
year, are to form a part of the programme at the 
state fair in October. Over 300 scoutmasters have 
been asked to send boys in uniform to the fair 
grounds. Drills in resuscitation, first aid, staff 
work and water boiling will be held, while the 
manoeuvers will include barrel boxing, tub tilting. 
fireman’s lift, assegai throwing and other Scout 
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Honor Scouts 


EAGLE SCOUTS 


To win the silver Eagle, these first-class Scouts 
must have qualified for twenty-one merit badges. 
It is the highest honor given for winning merit 
badges: 

Norman Newton, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

W. E. Merrem, Shiner, Tex. 

Julian H. Salomon, Brooklyn, n.. ¥. 

Sewell Dixon, Forsythe, Ga. 

William S. Mitchell, Morristown, N. J. 

William Kleinpell, Wilmette, Ill. 

Bernard Armstrong, Detroit, Mich. 
STAR SCOUTS 


Scouts who have won ten merit badges, includ- 
ing those necessary for Life Scouts: 
Warren Morgan, Chicago, IIl. 
B. herman, Morristown, N. J. 
John A. Baker, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Willis R. Buck, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Herbert G. Horton, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Thomas Huestis, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John Huestis, Buffalo, N. Y. 
James P. Murphy, Broadland, S. D. 
Dr. i A. Oelschlagel, West Orange, 


LIFE SCOUTS 


Holding merit badges in first aid, athletics, life 
saving, personal health, and public health: 


Imboden Hudson, Portsmouth, O. e 
Total number of merit badges issued during 





stunts. A “good turn” tent will be pitched, with 
Scouts ready to assist by answering questions, 
running errands, looking out for strayed children 
and running a lost and found bureau. @ @ @ 
Another case where the Scouts have been espe- 
cially useful at Fair Grounds at North Randall. 
he boys were given free lodging, meals and en- 
trance to the grounds for their services. Several 
“ good turns”’ to which the Cleveland Leader calls 
attention are: finding a lost child, rendering first 
aid in an accident, answering a fire alarm where 
they helped to put out the flames, giving aid after 
a collision on the race track between two horses 
and forming a cordon around the victim, keeping 
back the crowd, and finding a baloonist who made 
an unsuccessful parachute drop. The Scouts were 
assigned in special squads at the general office of 
the Fair management, at the fire station, at the 
stock tent, at the ladies’ rest room, at the wagon 
entrance to the park and at other posts on the 
grounds. Even through the night special guards 
were on duty in case of need. * £ @ At Wawa- 
set Park, Delaware, Wilmington Scouts were on 
the Fair grounds in uniform to render any neces- 
sary first aid. @ @ In Virginia, thirty Boy 
Scouts have been added to the ambulance detail at 
the state fair. They wear badges indicating their 
offices and patrol the grounds doing many services. 
@ @ At the Fourth International Congress of 
chool Hygiene, held recently at Buffalo, N. Y., 
Boy Scouts were on the jump, guiding visitors 
about the city, running errands, delivering mes- 
sages, ushering at the large gatherings, and some 
of them even serving as interpreters for the dis- 
tinguished foreign delegates in the city. Every 
one spoke well of the Scouts. Fortunately, they 
are modest, and intend to remain so. From the 
time they met the visitors at the station till the 
last train load pulled out, the Scouts deserved 
every word of praise they had. They were under 
strict scrutiny—perhaps more than they themselves 
realized—but there were no laggards among them, 
and they came off with flying colors. They did 
an endless number of good turns, and, as soon as 
the Congress was over, they took a few days’ 
breathing space, and then started cheerfully, ren- 
dering the same service at the Perry Centennial 
the very next week. 
18 





Easy for Them 
to be Thrifty 


MINSTREL show given by Troop 48 of 
Newark, N. J., netted $40, and a straw- 
berry festival $20, for the annual camp, 

every cent of which was earned by the boys them- 
selves. Besides the equipment, enough provisions 
were secured to last for two weeks. The boys have 
again set to work to earn money for next year’s 
camp. ¢ @ @ Many discouragements have not 
daunted the plucky Chambersburg Scouts, who 
have conducted oyster suppers, theater benefits 
and ice cream festivals without financial success. 
They finally presented a musical review, which 
made a great hit, and enough money was made 
to give the boys a start with their gymnasium 
equipment. @ 4s Troop 2 of Miami, Fla., re- 
cently gave a minstrel show in the school audi- 
torium of their town. So successful was the first 
production that a second had to be put on. 

If Scouts really get down to work there never 
need be any fear about lack of proper equipment 
for Scouts and their headquarters. —_— sub- 
scriptions to Boys’ Lire has brought funds for 
many boys and troops; and has helped the Scout 
movement, too. < Scouts of Marion, Ind., 
will soon boast a club room with their own equip- 
ment, and a library, with Scout librarians elected 
to serve a week at a time. he Falconer, 
N. Y., troop gave an entertainment from which 
enough was realized to pay for the Summer camp. 
The troop has a very fast knot-tying team. At 
the two days’ camp at Jamestown, where nearly 
300 Scouts were assembled, the Falconer troop 
had the largest number of first-class Scouts, and 
made a most fine showing. Many merit badges 
have been won lately in Falconer. 


Scouts in Camp 
Have Great Fun 


HE Scouts of Woodbury, N. J., 500 strong, 

| held a most successful field meet on Labor 
Day. Starting with a camp the night before 

and a long parade in the hot sun on Monday 
morning, the meet went off in crackerjack style. 
Troop 42 of Philadelphia had a_ regular play, 
which they presented on the field. Two tents 
were erected representing two camps, and a field 
telephone communication was established. While 
one party of Scouts went on a “ hike,” the others 
were attacked by a band of “thugs” and robbed 
of several silver cups. After leaving two of the 
scouts in an injured condition, the “ robbers ”’ re- 
ired to their “lair” on top of a tower. The 
Coote then scaled the tower six on a side, and 
threw the robbers into a blanket. After caring for 
their injured comrades they struck camp and left 
for home. Another troop gave an exhibition of 
fire fighting, with a tower covered with cheese- 
cloth serving as the burning building. A bucket 
line was formed, and a Scout overcome by smoke 
was restored to life by artificial respiration. Doc- 
tors who were present said that the bandaging and 
relief work as demonstrated was a revelation, two 
little fellows especially seeming to be masters of 
the art, perfectly executing a full gauntlet band- 
age. A huge camp fire in the evening, made from 
50 railroad ties, was so hot that it kept every- 
one at a distance of 20 feet. he Summer 
camp of the Pensacola, Florida, Scouts, located at 
Eleven Mile creek, along the Perdido Railroad, 
is reported as ideal. A stream of fresh water was 
directly in front of the site, and the tents were 
pitched on the sloping bluff approximately 200 
yards from the stream. In tke intervening space 
was the flagpole, from which a ’arge American flag 
was unfurled from sunrise to -anset. Music was 
furnished by the Victrola arou1.1 the night camp 
fire, where the entire party of S:outs listened to 
stories of scoutcraft. Besides clearing a baseball 
diamond, the Scouts constructed a foot bridge 
across the Eight Mile creek, making it of great 
convenience in bringing watermelons into camp 
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from farms on the other side. The 
wireless station in camp was unique. A 
tent used to house the instrument was 
under two tall pine trees, which were 
used in stringing the aerials. The event 
which created the keenest interest dur- 
ing the camp was a visit from the Camp 
Fire Girls, who arrived in the afternoon; and were 
guests of the Scouts at supper. They arrived home 
safely after many thrilling adventures and no mis- 
haps. This camp was accomplished partly through 
the kindness of friends of the Scouts—especially the 
Perdido Railroad and the Pensacola Electric Com- 
pany, each of which companies furnished trans- 
portation free to Scouts. @ @ @ Boy Scouts of 
central Pennsylvania were encamped at Mount 
Gretna. While there, Troop 11 of Harrisburg 
prevented what might have been a serious moun- 
tain fire. Sparks from a passing engine ignited 
the dry underbrush along the railroad, and in a 
short time a big blaze was under way. The Scouts, 
discovering it, prevented any damage. @ @ 

Troop 1 of Keyport, N. J., camped on a spot that 
had never before been used for that purpose. It 
was beside the famous spring at Raritan Bay, New 
Jersey, whdése water is 60 per cent. lithia. Motor 
boat trips and hill climbing kept the boys busy 
most of the time. ¢ ¢ @ Just think of it! One 
thousand one hundred and two trout in twelve 
days was the catch of the boys of a troop from 
White Sulphur Springs, Montana. Besides this, 
the Montana Scouts climbed mountains, picked 
berries, gathered specimens of butterflies and in- 
sects, had great camp fires in the evenings, and 
went through the regular Scout programme every 
day. The 400 feet of pipe to bring good 
spring water to the spot was a feature of the 
Hamburg, N. Y., camp; but the best thing about 
this pipe is that it was laid by ten Scouts, who 
went to the grounds about a week before the camp 
opened, and thus secured the camp against danger 
of contagion through the water near at hand, but 
less pure. First Class Scout Homor Churchill 
was awarded a compass for securing the largest 
number of new members since October 1, 1912; 
and Mr. Nurzey’s medals for perfect attendance 
at troop and patrol meetings for the same period 
went to George Williams, Dana Starkweather and 


Will Dudley. @ @ The Scouts at the New 
York City camp at Hunter’s Island, near Pelham 
Bay, had an interesting experience on Sunday, 


August 24, in which they searched for and found 
a little girl, who, while playing with some Ital- 
ian children, disappeared. The incident showed 
that Scouts are prepared for emergencies. @ @ @ 
Before the camp of Troop 1 of Hammonton, N. J., 
Boy Scouts was closed every Tenderfoot in camp 
had passed all the outdoor parts of his second- 
class examination. Under the organization of As- 
sistant Scout Master Reid, a meeting was held 
every night in the church, where Mr. Reid gave 
lectures on scoutcraft, first aid and second-class 
requirements. @ @ @ The Boy Scouts of Nor- 
folk, Va., had a wonderful time this summer at 
Sand Pit, about halfway between Lynnhaven in- 
let and Cape Henry. hey had 21 tents. Hav- 
ing made a specialty of cooking, each boy prepar- 
ing his own food from rations distributed from 
the commissary tent, which was in charge of Dep- 
uty Scout Commissioner McArdle. There were 
several interesting hikes into the wilderness 
around Cape Henry, and one to Virginia Beach. 
This is one of the few Scout camps pitched along 
the seashore. @ @ @ Scout Scribe Howard A. 
Miller of Austin, Texas, writes that during the 
summer camp four boys were tried by court for 
going to bed before bedtime, and proved guilty. 
“They were punished in Scout fashion,” he says, 
leaving the actual punishment to be surmised. 
$ & Fifty boys of the Ramsey Council of St. 
aul, inn., established a model Scout camp on 
August 1 at Silver Lake, in North St: Paul. Ac- 
cording to plans, each Scout remained for two 
weeks, and an opportunity was given to qualify 
for some of the most important merit badges. Re- 
ports indicate that it was quite up to the standard 
of the other Scout summer camps. : It took 
bicycles, canoes, auto trucks and flat-bottomed 
boats for the Scouts of Bristol, Va., to convey 
their camp equipment and themselves to their 
eamp on an island in the Halston river. @ @ 
Five troops in Tacoma, Wash., recently spent five 
days scouting about the islands and numerous 
coves in Henderson Bay. The Scouts had adven- 
tures almost as exciting as those of Tad Sheldon 
and his Scouts in the same part of the country. 
A temporary camp was made at the north end of 
Fox Island, and from there the Scouts made their 
daily trips on to the other islands. @ @ @ Two 
hundred Scouts were the guests of the Pittsburgh 
Post at Squaw Run, where they witnessed the per- 
formance of “ Hiawatha” by a band of redskins, 
who had been trained perfectly in the production 





of Longfellow’s poem. The boys left on 
special cars. They arrived at the Indian 
settlement about 7 o’clock in the even- 
ing, where they were shown through the 
Indian village by guides, who explained 
to them all about their camp life. They 
were introduced to Chief Crow, who, in 
all his painted eagle feathers, ae the boys, mak- 
ing a speech to them in the Iroquois tongue, which 
was translated by an interpreter. 2“M 

Mitchell, 6,700 feet, is the highest point east of the 
Rockies,” says First Class Scout Terry Mitchell 
of Columbia, S. C. He, together with a party, 
made a trip to the top of the mountain in three 
days, and returned all the 23 miles on the third 
day in 7% hours. @ At six o’clock in the 
morning, on August 18, several Scouts from the 
camp at Lake Quinsigamond started on a hike to 
Boston, and at the same time six boys started 
from the Blue Hills camp for a hike to Worcester. 
The two days were passed by the hikers as visitors 
in each others’ camps. @ From August 11 
to the 21st, ten Scouts of Pocatello, Idaho, took a 
trip through the wonderland of America, Yellow- 


stone National Park, under the auspices of th: | 
M. C. A., and Scout Master Meyers, Physical | 


Director of the Boys’ Department. 


Y he boys were | 
met in Yellowstone Park by their commissary out- | 


Boy Scouts! 


fit, which was taken with them throughout their | 


trip. Of course, it meant a long hike, with an 
average march of 134/10 miles a day. A physi- 
cian accompanied the boys. This is the first party 


of Scouts to visit the park, and surely the trip | 
was successful enough to lure other Scouts <"s | 


to this wonderful national reservation. 

While on a hike to Boston Ledges a short time 
ago, the Scouts of Troop No. 40 came across two 
unfortunate automobilists whose machine was ir 
mud up to the hubs. Immediately setting to work, 


it was not long before the machine was high and | 


dry on solid ground. Troop ‘40 is encamped at 
the Goodrich an Hudson, Ohio, and the other 
day enjoyed a feast on an opposum caught in a 
trap which they had made themselves. 

After their three days’ hike over Mount Killing- 
ton, near Rutland, Vt., the Scouts of Troop 1 
erected a signpost on the main road at a point 
which had been misleading to strangers. The 
Scout Scribe also made a map of the trip, which 
they proudly exhibit in the club rooms. @ @ @ 


Two hundred and ten miles on foot is the achieve- | 


ment of the Girard, Ohio, Troop 1. They started 
for Niagara Falls on June 16, the ‘‘ Commissary 
Department”? going ahead in an auto truck. 
Their route followed Lake Erie, and in several 
of the towns they passed me they met other 
troops and got acquainted. t the Falls, the 
Girard Scouts were entertained at the Niagara 
University until they started from Buffalo by boat 
for home. 
had to pitch camp again in order to be on the 
line of & Washington-Chicago Relay race. Wher 
their _ in this event had been carried through 
they felt that the adventures of the 

over. @ @ Scouts of the Harlan (Ky.) Coun- 
cil are planning a trip of some 250 or 300 miles 
down the Cumberland river to Burnside, from 
which point the party will go South into Tennes- 


Summer were | 


see, returning by way of Knoxville, where a visit | 


will be made to the National Conservation Exposi- 
tion. In — this trip, two qualifications have 
been made by Scout Commissioner Will Ward 
Duffield. First—that the boy shall have at least 
reached the rank of second-class Scout. Secord— 
that he shall have lived up to and by his daily 
life demonstrated the fact that he is obeving the 
Scout Law. @ @ @ A camp where ghost scares 
flourished, “ duckings’’ in the lake occurred al- 
most daily, and three novices were taken out for 
a snipe hunt and thus “taken in,’ could not help 
but be successful. But besides the skylarking, 
Troop 3 of Milwaukee, Wis., did some real scout- 
ing, hiking from Nashotah, where their camp was 
situated, to Oconomowoc, to see some old Indian 
mounds. A carefully thought-out schedule for 


meals kept that expense down to $3.90 for the ten | 


days. But the boys did not suffer from lack of 


food, as on one occasion a Scout who boasted of | 


the amount he had at home found six large po- 
tatoes before him at dinner, and was forced to 
eat them all. hen he tried to evade his tor- 
mentors by hiding them, he was discovered, and, 
after the potatoes had been well distributed over 
his person, he was ducked in the lake, clothes and 
all. The scribe reports that “‘the outcome was 
that everybody went in, whether they wanted to 
or not.” @ @ Starting their camp experience 
by a hay wagon ride, the Clifton, N. J., Scouts, 
who were the guests of an interested friend, found 
that everything for their happiness had been 
thought of. They were given the use of a large 
house that had once been a school, and turned it 
into a lodge and mess hall. Spring water was 
piped into the house for their use. 








straight. 


| On my honor I will do my best: 

( 1. To do my duty to God and my country, and to obey the scout law; 
2. To help other people at all times; 

3. To keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, and morally 














As soon as they reached Girard they | 
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| Real Wall Tent 


iach ETT RG TTATENES 

With Poles 
Complete and Pins 
Just the tent for ‘‘camping 
out.’’ Large enough to accom- 
modate 4 boys in great shape. If 
you are going on a camping trip 
you simply cannot afford to be 
withoutthis remarkabletent. Only 
$5.90. And you can set it upin 
your back yard and sleep in it dur- 
ing the summer months. This is 
the greatest bargain ever 
made on a genuine 8 oz. Duck 
Wall Tent. If you don’t want 
to buy the tent alone, get two or 
three of your boy friends to goin 
with you. BOYSCOUTS THINK 
IT’S GREAT. 


Army Shelter Tents 
Commonly called “‘Dog Tents” 


Made up in Two Sections 
Complete with Poles and Pins 











Special White Cloth 





These are used for temporary 


shelter for troops, each soldier car- 
rying one section and one pole—poles 
are spliced. 5 ft. 3 in. long by 3 ft. 
6 in. wide by 3 ft. 9 in. center height. 
Just the kind of a tent the U. S. sol- 
diers use when they are out in active 
service. It can be put up or knocked 
down in a minute. Every Boy Scout 
—every boy—who loves outdoor life 
and adventure should own a shelter 
tent. Can be rolled up and strapped 
to the back. 


“Camp Guide” FREE 


Send Post Card Today. We 
have a remarkable book—a ‘‘Camp 
Guide”’ which tells all about camp life; 
how to lay out a camp; what to take 
along; what to do when you get 

there. We will send this great 
book to you absolutely FREE. 
Just send a post card. We will 


send you a copy FREE by 
return mail. 



























Some Things All Boys Should Know 








A Bag Handle 


Tr HE accompanying sketches show how to 

make a handle for a stout paper bag. 

The bag, of course, must be long enough 

for it to be folded over a few times (Fig. 

1), so that the string can be passed 
through the folds, as shown by Fig. 2. 








Fie4, 


The next thing is to tie the ends of the 
string together (Fig. 3), and you then 
have your handle complete (Fig. 4). 

You will find this idea very useful, as it 
is much more convenient to carry any par- 
cel by a handle than tucked under the arm. 


Moving Furniture 


Moving heavy furniture, such as a large 
chest of drawers or a piano, is a somewhat 
awkward task, especially if there is nothing 
really to grip the article by, as in the case 
of a chest of drawers. 

Our illustration shows a way of overcom- 





Take 
straight walking sticks, or Scout poles will 
act admirably, and use them as rollers, as 
depicted above. 

You will find it much easier to do your 
moving in this way. 


ing the difficulty. two or three 


Recharging Dry Batteries 


Dry batteries that have run out may be 
recharged and restored to about one-half 
their previous voltage. Two holes are 
made through the tar by means of a hot 
hatpin. Ammonia water mixed with salt is 
poured into the holes until full. The holes 


are then closed with a hot knife and the 
battery, after standing for a short time, 





will be ready for use—Joseph W. Kern, 
New York. 


To Stiffen Scout Hats 


A good many Scouts will find that the 
rim of the Scout hat becomes flabby with 
constant pulling down. Lay a damp cloth 
over the rim. A hot iron and a little energy 
until the cloth has dried will make it be- 
come stiff again. This is as good as starch- 
ing and looks better—Lindsley S. Ridge- 
way, West Orange, N. J., and William F. 
Nichols, Ambler, Pa. 


How to Drive Nails 


Two boys were at work making a pigsty. 
The younger was from the city and not so 
well up in these- matters as his country 
cousin. In nailing the boards he would 
put nails in as shown in No. 1, till the 





other boy corrected him and made him 
place them as in No. 2. 

Again, when it came to nailing the door, 
the city boy put the nails as in No. 3, but 
the country boy put them as in No. 4. 
How many Scouts know why the country 
boy was right? ' 

Here are the reasons: 

In the first case, the city boy put the nail 
so that it wedged open the grain and split 
the board. In the third case he put the 
nails on exactly the same grain, both on 
the cross piece and the upright, making it 
likely that both would split, whereas the 
country boy put each nail on a separate 
line of grain on both boards. 


These Were 





Scout-to-Be, Age 11 
Saves Little Girl from Drowning 


FOR more than a year he has been study- 

ing the Boy Scout Handbook and look- 
ing forward to the time when he can be a 
Scout, and Scout Master H. W. Ogle of 
Troop No. 1, Mason City, Iowa, has allowed 
this 11-year-old boy, Hode Gibson, to share 
in the instructions on account of his in- 
terest. Hode saved the life of a little girl 
who fell off of a pier in Clear Lake in six 
feet of water. She would have drowned 
but for the quick action of the boy when 
no one else was in sight. The Scouts of 
Troop I are waiting the time when Hode 
will be old enough to become one of them. 


Two Boys Give Up Their 
Skin for Their Brothers 


After receiving severe burns from a bon- 
fire, two little boys were problems to the 
doctors of the Lebanon hospital, New 
York, because they were unable to find 
volunteers for the skingrafting which was 
necessary. The parents of the boys were 
not able to pay persons for cuticle and their 
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Record Your Marks 


There should always be keen and healthy 
rivalry between Scouts, and each patrol 
should aim to be the best and most efficient 
in the troop. 

If marks are given for attendance, for 
instance, it is interesting to see the prog- 
ress made each week. By keeping a chart 


FES MAR APL MAY JUNE 





like the one shown herewith, this can 
easily be seen at a glance. 

The figures on the left represent marks 
and each month is divided into four 
squares, to represent weeks, the thicker 
vertical lines marking off the month. 

In the accompanying sketch the marks 
of three patrols, which we will call Kan- 
garoos, Lions, and Hounds, are shown by 
different kinds of lines. 

By referring to the chart, we see that at 
the end of February the Kangaroos had 
160 marks, the Lions 140, and the Hounds 
100. 

If different colored inks are used for 
each patrol, the chart will be easier to 
read. 


Not Afraid 


own would not blend with that of the little 
boys. 

But the two older brothers of the young- 
sters heard their parents talk about the pre- 
dicament and without a word to others de- 
cided to offer their own skin. They ap- 
plied at the hospital, were received and in- 
stantly operated upon. Peter Graham, 9 
years old, gave 50 square inches of his skin 
to his 6-year-old brother Joseph, and Wil- 
liam Schwartz, age 12, had 50 inches re- 
moved for his brother Albert, four years 
old. All the children stood the operation 
well, and the older ones know that their 
sacrifice saved their brothers’ lives. 


Had “ Gone Down,” but 
Scout Thomas Saved Him 


One of the most interesting and exciting 
of rescues by Boy Scouts during the sum- 
mer was that of Billie Thomas when he 
dove in after his brother Scout, Allen Chan- 
celer, who had exhausted himself in a 
swimming pool near the Scout headquar- 
ters at Ennis, Texas. The boys went down 
once, but Billie managed td bring his com- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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COUTS, here is a splendid opportunity for you to obtain brand new 
equipment for yourself, your troop, or your camp. Regulation uni- 
forms, axes, knives, flags, banners, pennants, tents, blankets and boats— 
anything or everything wanted or needed in scout-craft. All yours, 
free, in return for a little spare time work. Work that is easy and pleas- 
ant, and strictly in accord with scout laws. Manly work that will 
broaden your knowledge of business. 


Let Us Tell You About This New Plan 


Let us show you how easily and quickly Boy Scout financial problems can be 
solved. How your troop can be well equipped, without a penny of cost to you. 


How camp life and outings can be made vastly more enjoyable. All without 
cost to you, remember. You'll like the plan. You'll enjoy the work. You'll be 
proud of the equipment. 


Take this Announcement to your 
Scout Master 


to-day, Now. Have him write for full particulars. Get started at once. 


Have a greater, better equipment—you can—we’ll help you. This plan is 
operated through scout masters only, so request for information must come from 
the scout master of your troop. 


Address all communications to Superintendent, Boy Scout Department, 


THE YOURS TRULY COMPANY - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ke 4 Buy a kit of Keen ] 
¥ Kutter tools, make 
your parents inde- > 
Dividers . 


pendent of the car- 
penter, save them Price $0.50 
money in repair bills 

and make yourself 

skillful in handling tools. 


KEEN & 
KUTTER 


Quality Tools are made of the 
highest grade materials and 
fashioned by expert workmen. 
In addition to their fine cut- 
ting qualities and durability, , 
they possess “‘balance’’ and | 4 
“*hang’’—two essentials that j 
make for cleaner cutting and 

more effective work in general. 

Every Keen Kutter tool must be perfect 

or the dealer refunds your money. 


“The Rpastioniicn of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trade Mark Registered. —E.C. SIMMONS. 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE C0., Inc. 
< ests, New York, Ph hia, 
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Hammer 
No. K411% 
Price $0.80 
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These Were 


(Continued from page 20) 
rade to the surface again and finally to 
shore. 


Scout Master Knew What 
to Do with a Biting Dog 


Very often, boys, you have to “ take off 
your hats” to your Scout Master. 

A party of young people were enjoying 
a drive with a pair of good horses in Lock- 
port, N. Y., recently, and Scout Master 
W. E. Schaefer happened along as the 
horses were becoming unmanageable 
through fright. A dog had attacked them 


Not Afraid 


by biting just under the fore flank. The 
driver was experienced but he dared not 
leave the reins, while others watched in- 
actively. 

Scout Master Schaefer grabbed the dog 
first by the windpipe and then inserted the 
thumb of one hand in its mouth back of the 
teeth. By pressing hard against the lower 
tender skin of the mouth, he forced the 
animal to abandon his grip and a runaway 
—perhaps disaster—was prevented. 

Another method suggested by Scout Mas- 
ter Schaefer which will be successful in 
making a bulldog give up its grip is to apply 

a lighted match or other fire to a dog’s nose. 





The Scrub Full-Back 


(Continued from page 4) 
a Freshman. I suppose you'll be trying out 
on the Varsity soon?” 

“No, I don’t think so. I overheard Webb 
say that I’m too light to ever make the 
Varsity.” 

a Oh, pshaw,” cried the other concern- 
edly, “that’s too bad. You showed better 
form to-night than some of-those dubs who 
have the Varsity signals. You are awfully 
light though, for full; it’s a pity.” 

“ Hang your pity! Tl make it in spite of 
the coach,” replied Reed resolutely. 

“Oh, ho!” croaked the other, resuming 
his bantering tone, “so you do think you’re 
of Varsity caliber on your one night’s 
showing, after all!” 

“Well, I'll tell you one thing, Dick,” 
answered Reed earnestly. “I'll either make 
the Varsity or play on the scrub all four 
years. I'll never give up trying.” 

“ After you’ve been hammered around 
all season on the second team you'll change 
your mind. I got enough of it last year. 
You couldn’t get me out there this fall. If 
a fellow doesn’t see that he has a good 
show to make the Varsity, he’s a fool to 


| play on the scrub more than one year.” 


“That isn’t the way I look at it. If I 
can’t serve the ‘U’ on the first team, I 
want to do what I can on the second.” 

“Freshman foolishness!” grunted the 


| matter-of-fact Dick. 


The next evening no one took any par- 


| ticular notice of Reed; at least so it seemed 


to him. He received a more strenuous sam- 
ple of scrimmage-work than on the night 
before and, at the end of practice, dragged 
himself to the gymnasium, bruised, ex- 


|hausted and disgusted, having, in his own 


eyes, made a dummy of himself. 
All thoughts of making the Varsity left 
his mind. However, he had no notion of 


| quitting. That was not in his nature. Al- 


ready, too, in spite of pain and fatigue, he 
was beginning to feel the strange, fierce 
fascination of the chalk-lined field. 

In a few days he hardened up and in 
every way began to find himself. His 


| pluck and dash earned the respect of his 


comrades, but he was never able to win a 
word of approval from Webb. The latter 
criticized him mercilessly, never seeming 
satisfied with what he did. 

He thought Brooks had forgotten him 


‘until one evening when Webb, for no good 
| reason, kept him out of scrimmage. 


Then 
he saw the head coach call his assistant to 
him and, with a glance in his direction, say 
something at which the latter scowled, but 
nodded. A moment later Webb put him in 
at full on the scrub. 

By mid-October he came to be con- 
sidered the regular full-back for the sec- 
ond team. The little fellow was doing some 
really remarkable work, and his line-buck- 


ing was truly spectacular. Time and again 
he gained against the Varsity line, driving 
through like a flash if there was the slight- 
est hole, twisting and wriggling his way 
somehow if there was no hole. It was the 
general opinion that with a little more 
weight Reed would have been the find of 
the season. 

Burns, whose place he had taken that 
first night, had been given the Varsity 
signals. For some time before his pro- 
motion Reed had alternated with him at 
full on the second, and many had thought 
the little chap the better of the two. Oth- 
ers preferred Burns, but only because of 
his weight. Reed felt that avoirdupois and 
Webb’s dislike for him had determined the 
other’s promotion, and the words rang in 
his ears: 

“ He’ll never make the Varsity, not if he 
tries till Kingdom Come.” 

He played on doggedly, determinedly, 
constantly learning the game, coming to 
know it as only those can who have played 
on the scrub of a great team, and feeling 
more and more that it was worth while for 
its own sake. But four years on the scrub 
was a discouraging prospect. Others of 
the second team were dropping out as No- 
vember came and the chances of the 
coaches taking any more men on the 
Varsity squad grew small, and Reed felt 
now that he would never make it. Yet, the 
more he thought it over, the more deter- 
minedly he gritted his teeth and resolved to 
stick it out. 

There was no Varsity game on the first 
Saturday in November, and the scrubs 
were scheduled to play St. Anthony’s, a 
small college of the vicinity. The Uni- 
versity was jealous of its honor at the 
hands of the second team as well as the 
first, and it was dinned into the ears of the 
scrubs that they must win this game. St. 
Anthony’s team was heavy and fast and, on 
paper, the chances seemed against Sheldon’s 
second. Extra practice was instituted for 
it, Brooks himself giving the work con- 
siderable attention. 

Monday night of that week Reed injured 
his shoulder. The next day he hurt it 
again, and the trainer told him that he must 
stay out of scrimmage the rest of the week 
and advised him not to play Saturday. 

Reed would not hear to this at all. 

“T guess I'll get through all right,” he 
said determinedly. 

“Well, if you had a leather shoulder- 
saddle, you might,” replied the trainer, 
half approvingly, half dubiously, “but the 
trouble is those things cost too much to 
have made for a scrub.” 

Reed remembered a nasty cut he had re- 
ceived on the head, due to a deficient head- 
gear—the kind doled out to scrubs. 

The rest of the week he was forced to 
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content himself with running signals and | 
watching his team-mates work. Things | 
were not going well. In the first place, | 
Burns had been relegated to their ranks, 
much to his disgust, and forced to play | 
half at that, for Reed was being counted on | 
for full in spite of his injured shoulder. | 
Burns was demoralizing the back-field. He 
missed signals, ran plays in a half-hearted 
fashion, muddled formations and made 
team-work almost impossible. Besides, the 
men were on the verge of going stale. 
Standing up against the Varsity and doing 
extra work also had been too much. The 
line was losing steam, the back-field speed. 
Altogether the outlook for the game was 
discouraging, and the coaches characterized 
the work of the team Friday night as 
“ rotten.” 

Reed came to the dressing room the next 
afternoon feeling anything but like playing 
a hard game. He seemed to have caught 
cold in his shoulder and had not slept much 
the night before. 

The team was nervous and ill at ease. 
Everybody had hammered it into them that 
it would be a disgrace to Sheldon to let a 
little one-horse college like St. Anthony’s 
lick them, and at the same time had acted 
as if that was what was most likely to 
happen. The scrubs had much the feeling | 
of having to meet inevitable disaster and 
yet be blamed for it as if it could have 
been avoided. It was tradition at Sheldon 
that the way to get a scrub team to play 
ball was to gruel it cruelly, and Webb was 
the examplar of this, but in this case it 
promised to work anything but success- 
fully. 

The tension was somewhat relieved when 
Horschower, the fat German center, burst 
in panting and breathless. 

“Gee, fellows, but they’re husky!” he 
exclaimed as he dived into his locker. “I 
happen to know their center and was over 
to see him a minute.’ Their bunch looks as 
big as our Varsity. 

“Ts your man big, ‘ Fat’?” asked Webb 
mockingly. 

“Big?” replied Fat imperturbably. 
“ Why, coach, your overcoat wouldn’t make 
a stocking for him!’ 

Everybody laughed. The door opened 
and the call came that St. Anthony’s was 
on the field waiting. Reed was glad at the 
summons—waiting was nervous work. He 
was afraid he would not play his usual 
game to-day—that he might make a glaring 
blunder and lose the day for his team. 
Somehow he felt that Brooks would watch 
his work this afternoon, and he knew that, 
above all else, the head coach expected a 
man to do his best work in a regular game. 

Things became confused in his mind as 
he ran out to the field. His breath came 
short, his heart thumped hard. 

It was Sheldon’s kick-off and Reed ‘toed 
the middle line, every nerve a-quiver. 
(Concluded in the November Boys’ Lire) 


The Only Thing an Elephant Fears 


WE were brought up to believe that the 
only thing which would frighten an 
elephant was a mouse, says H. R. H., the 
Duke of Montpensier, in the Wide World. 
Strange as it may seem, the only creature | 
feared by the elephant is the mosquito. 
The reason is that the elephant has a/| 
very porous skin, and the mosquito can | 
penetrate very easily into the large pores, | 
thus reaching the flesh. The only way in| 
which the elephant can get rid of the mos- | 
quito is to bathe frequently and cover him- 
self with dust after the bath, thus stopping | 
up the pores of his skin, so that his tiny as- | 
sailant is smothered or excluded, if he has 
not already penetrated. 
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"THEYRE made for your 
rile. Try them. You'll 
be surprised how your shoot- 
ing will improve. 
Remington-UMC .22 cart- 
ridges are made with the 
same care from the same 
tested materials as the heavi- 
t big game cartridges. 


They have been the choice 
of experts in the breaking of 
more than one world’s record. 


Get a box today and let us 
send you some free targets 
to test them out. 


You can get Remington-UMC 
.22 calibre cartridges at almost any 
hardware or sporting goods store. 

Loaded in black, smokeless 
and Lesmok powders. 

Three sizes to choose from— 
shorts, longs and long rifle. 
For all .22 calibre rim fire 


rifles. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway, New York 











Make Renae for Your Patrol 


"= For the many needs of your Patrol we have a co-operative plan whereby all the 
members can give their help. Amounts to as high as $200 have been made and we 
do not ask one penny of investment and you stand no risk of loss. 

Recognized officers and leaders of all Scout Patrols write at once. 


JOHN SMITH EVANS, 20 North 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Special Price, 5 Cents 
IT’S A MINIATURE HANDBOOK 


One hundred pages of useful ene « and records of progress in Scoutcraft, unaffected by the 


| months of T913 which have elapsed. the Boy Scout Diary, convenient for any pocket. 
Only a f. 


‘ew left. Sold now a a 5 cents each, postpaid, if five books are ordered at one time 
Get other Sopot to join you in ordering. Address Scout Supply Department, 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











BOYS Big money easily earned after school hours. recnnen ax ARDS 


For rights for your town, write quick to | ecient ee es ot ng a 
I. F. WHITE, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. W. A. Bod a pea eit 
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Manes, EvervTHiNGe 
PICK ano SPAN 


Clean 
Basins & Sinks 


may be had easily, quickly 
and continually by the 


use of d 
utch 


Canser 


The safest, most efficient 
cleanser for everything about 
the house, barn and dairy. 
o dirt, grease or grime can 
withstand its wonderful 
action. The thick scum 
which often gathers on 
the sides and bottom of 
thesinkand defies soap 
and soap cleaning, 
disappears like 
magic when Old 
utch Cleanser 
is 
Slvoid 








SCOUT MASTERS 
AND 
TROOP LEADERS 


Send to Box 213, Portland, 
Me., for free book of 
instructions: ‘*‘How to 
avoid accidents in using 
firearms.”’ 











For Laughing Purposes Only 


Wasn’t Three Enough ? 


Ps Rover: “ How do 


you like your new 
city home?” 
Hector: “Don’t 
like it. The yard is 
so small I have to 


om, play with one foot 
cau i over the fence.” 
S ee, <1 Rover: “How 


>) 
‘ many feet do you 
want in a yard, anyway?” 








A New Kind of Circus 


The teacher had taken a group of boys 
through the Museum of Natural History. 

“ Where have you been, boys?” asked the 
father of two. 

“To a dead circus,” was the excited reply. 





Do You Know ? 


Why is it that it is the night that falls 
but the day that breaks? 





Which Was Worse ? 


A farmer, buying some tools in a hard- 
ware store, was asked by the proprietor if 


| he did not want to buy a bicycle. 


“A bicycle won’t eat its head off,” said 
the salesman, “and you can ride it around 
your farm. They’re cheap now and I can 
let you have one for $25.” 


“TI guess I’d rather put the twenty-five 
into a cow,” said the farmer, reflectively. _ 

“Ha! Ha!” laughed the hardwareman. 
“You'd look mighty foolish riding round 
your farm on a cow, now, wouldn’t you?” 

“Well, I dunno,” said the farmer. “No 
more than I would milking a bicycle.” 





Obliging Her 


The pretty young girl was being shown 
through the Baldwin locomotive works. 

“What is that thing?” she asked, point- 
ing with her dainty parasol. _ : 

“That,” said the guide, “is an engine 
boiler.” 

She was an up-to-date young lady and at 
once became interested. “ And why do they 
boil engines?” she inquired again. 

“To make the engine tender,” politely re- 
plied the resourceful guide.—Selected. 





Gladstone’s Early Wit 


Gladstone, when a boy, was visiting in 
the country and the farmer was showing 
him around. Coming to a field that con- 
tained a large black bull the farmer said, 
“There’s a fine, strong bull there, Master 
William, and it’s only two years old.” 

“How do you tell his age?” queried the 


boy. 
Why, by its horns,” replied the farmer. 
“ By its horns?” Young Gladstone looked 
thoughtful a moment, then his face cleared. 
“Ah, I see! Two horns—two years.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Boarded by Pirates 


(Continued from page 10) 
a long, evil-looking knife between its teeth, 
appeared at the ladder top. 

But the stroke never came, for the rope 
suddenly parted with a crack, and the man 
disappeared backwards. 

There was no time for further talking, 
for the enemy had now opened a furious 
fire, while the Europeans, having armed 
themselves with rifles, were lying flat on the 
deck emptying their magazines at their as- 
sailants. They succeeded in dropping a 
good many, but the defenders were out- 
numbered by more than twenty to one. 

The second mate suddenly sat up with a 
muttered word. 

“ They’ve got me,” he remarked, clench- 
ing his teeth with pain. “ Lucky it’s only 
through the left arm, so I can still use a 
rifle.” 

He bandaged the injured member with 
his handkerchief and calmly went on shoot- 
ing. But the enemy’s fire was becoming 
more accurate, and at last a bullet went 
through the mate’s cap and sent it flying. 

“We must take cover!” exclaimed the 
captain, noticing what had happened. 
“Down on the upper deck, every one, and 
take shelter behind the bulwarks!” 

They got up one by one and dashed down 
the ladder leading to the deck, with the 
bullets flying round them like hail, but they 
|all succeeded in reaching their haven of 
refuge without being hit. 

Once behind the bulwarks they were com- 
| paratively safe, for no bullet could pene- 
| trate the stout steel, and they only had to 
expose their heads to fire. 
| The fight went on for a quarter of an 
| hour without any advantage to either side, 
| when suddenly Jim, happening to glance 
| round, saw.a blue-clad figure with a rifle in 


its hand slinking along underneath the 
bridge. 

The boy wheeled in an instant, brought 
the weapon to his shoulder and fired. The 
shot went wide, but it served its purpose, 
for the man vanished. 

“They’ve boarded us forward, father!” 
he exclaimed. 

As if to prove the truth of his statement 
two more pirates suddenly appeared in the 
direction he pointed out. 

“We shall have to barricade ourselves 
aft,” ejaculated the captain to the others. 
“Come on, there’s no time to lose!” 

No sooner said than done. Within two 
minutes the defenders had entered the 
saloon, and after barricading the door with 
such movable furniture as they could find, 
they took up their positions with their rifle 
muzzles pointing through the portholes 
opening out on to the deck. 

For some time nothing happened, and 
Jim’s eyes grew tired from the glare of the 
strong sunlight outside. He waited, how- 
ever, with rifle ready, and at last the head 
and shoulders of a pirate appeared round 
the corner of the superstructure. 

Jim watched intently and was just about 
to fire when there came a wild yell and 
fully twenty pirates came running along 
the superstructure deck. 

“ Bang—bang! Bang, bang, bang!” went 
the rifles, and several of the blue figures 
fell headlong. But some of them reached 
the deck untouched and taking up a posi- 
tion behind the hatchway coaming, opened 
a heavy fire. 

Their bullets struck the steel bulkhead 
with a series of loud clangs, while Jim at 
his porthole had a narrow escape, a bullet 
whistling past his cheek and shattering a 
mirror the other end of the saloon. It 
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rather unnerved him, but still he went on 
loading and firing, loading and firing, like 
a veteran. 

Several more of the enemy had been hit, 
but before long the second engineer dropped 
his weapon with a clatter and clutched at 
his right shoulder, through which a bullet 
had passed. 

His place at the porthole was taken by 
the second mate, who, though wounded, 
could use his rifle, and while the captain 
bandaged the engineer the firing continued. 

The pirates now tried rushing toward the 
bulkhead, but the defenders’ steady, accu- 
rate fire upset their calculations, and time 
after time they were repulsed with heavy 
loss. 

For another hour nothing further hap- 
pened, and though wild yelling could be 
heard in the fore part of the ship, there 
was no more firing. 

“T expect they’re trying to loot the fore- 
most hold, sir,” remarked Dowell. “ They’ll 
have a tough job, though,’ he remarked 
with a grin. “All the cargo’s in big cases, 
and they won’t shift them in a hurry.” 

The captain was just about to reply when 
Jim, who happened to be taking a breath of 
fresh air at one of the portholes in the 
ship’s side, suddenly gave a yell of delight. 

“What's the matter?” asked his father. 

“There’s a ship out at sea,” exclaimed 
the boy excitedly. 

They all crowded round and gazed in the 
direction in which he pointed, and there, 
sure enough, was a small white vessel 
steering a course to round the point of land 
some distance astern of the steamer. 

So far the Chinese had been too intent 
upon their loot to notice her, for there were 
no signs of movement on the part of the 
junks. 


‘I wonder if she'll spot us?” queried the | 


skipper anxiously. “Can’t we think of 
something to attract her attention?” 


They all looked at each other anxiously, | 


for this was a difficulty they had not con- 
sidered. 

But Jim came to the rescue. 

“Father!” he said suddenly, 
color I believe she’s a man-of-war. 
shouldn’t we signal to her?” 

The captain looked at his son. 


Why 


“But how d’you propose to do it?” he! 


asked. 
Jie Signal to ’em by the Morse code,” said 

im. 

No sooner said than done. Round the 
saloon were the cabins of several of the 
officers, and going to all of them in turn 
Jim purloined all the walking sticks he 
could lay his hands upon. He found eight 


in all, and lashing them together, succeeded | 
in forming a fairly stout pole about ten| 


feet in length. Then, tearing a large piece 
off a white tablecloth, he secured it to one 
end, and going to one of the portholes 
thrust his improvised flag through it and 
began to wave it to and fro in a series of 
longs and shorts. 


it went, spelling out the word HELP time 
after time. 

But the Chinese had spotted the flag, and 
before Jim had been at work for two min- 
utes he heard wild yells, and an instant 
later the rifles of his comrades were once 
more hard at work. 

+ * * * * 

H. M. Sloop Lucifer was proceeding 
toward the Shantung Promontory at a 
steady twelve knots. 

On her tiny bridge the lieutenant on 
watch leaned listlessly against a stanchion, 
slowly sweeping his telescope from side to 
side as he gazed through it at the land on 
the port bow. He was doing it more from | 
pure force of habit than anything else, but | 
he suddenly gave vent to a low exclama- 


“ from her | 
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tion, and, bracing himself up, held his glass 
perfectly steady. 

“Great Czsar’s ghost!” he remarked to 
himself, “there’s a steamer ashore there 
with some junks alongside her, and some 
one’s waving something white from one of 
her ports. He spelled out the signal as it 
was given. “Great Scott!” he exclaimed, 
“the fellow’s calling for HELP!” 

He left his position and went amidships, 
and, leaning over the bridge, gave an order 
to the man at the wheel below. 

“ Starboard, three points!” he ordered. 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” said the helmsman, put- 
ting the wheel over, and while the Lucifer 
swung round until her bows were pointing 
directly toward the stranded vessel, a mes- 
senger was sent to the commander to in- 
form him of what had been sighted. © 

Before a minute had passed the com- 





mander was 6n the bridge gazing intently 
at the stranded ship through his binoculars. 

“It’s my opinion,” he remarked at length, 
and seeing the white flag waving to and 
fro, “that the Chinamen from those junks 
are giving the fellows on board that steamer 
a pretty rough time. She probably ran 
ashore in that fog early this morning and 
they’re looting her.” 

He walked across to the engine room 
telegraph and jammed it on to “Full 
Speed.” 

“Travers,” he resumed, turning to the 
officer of the watch, “get a gun’s crew up 
and load one of the foremost 4-inch guns.” 

The lieutenant saluted and five minutes 
later the quickfirer had been cleared away 
and its lean muzzle was pointing in the 
direction of the steamer. 

It was not until the sloop was within a 


mile of the wreck that the pirates noticed 
her, but the minute they did so they were 
flung into a state of frantic confusion, for 
they could be seen tumbling over each other 
in their haste as they clambered down the 
sides of the steamer and aboard their junks. 

By the time the Lucifer was within half 
a mile the clumsy native craft had hoisted 
their sails and were speeding back toward 
the village. 

The commander slowed his engines and 
at the same moment hailed the officer of 
the forecastle. The gun muzzle quivered 
until it was pointing full at the leading 
junk, now well clear of the Hoi-Hau, and 
a second later there was a sharp report, a 
sheet of blinding flame, and a four-inch 
shell screeched its way through the air. 

ok * * * * 

Aboard the Hoi-Hau things had not been 
progressing very satisfactory. 

Again and again the Chinese had attacked 
and had been repulsed, but finally the sheer 
weight of numbers had told, and when at 
last the ammunition of the defenders had 
dwindled to an alarming degree, the pirates 
had succeeded in reaching the bulkhead. 

Once in this position, the British could 
not fire without exposing themselves, and 
the enemy began to beat down the door to 
get at those inside. 

Captain McCaul and his officers had 
made up their minds for the worst, when 
Jim suddenly stopped waving his flag. 

“Hurrah!” he yelled. “She’s coming 
this way!” 

The welcome announcement put new 
heart into the defenders and they nerved 
themselves for a desperate resistance, for 
the entry of the Chinese was now but a 
matter of minutes. 

A short time later events took quite an 
unexpected turn. The enemy, seeing the 
approaching man-of-war for the first time, 
suddenly abandoned the attack and re- 
treated to their junks, while the defenders, 
too thankful to speak, made their way out 
of the saloon and went on deck. 

Closer and closer came the little sloop, 
until, when the junks were all clear of the 
steamer and had hoisted their sails, she 
opened fire. The first shell struck up the 
water a hundred yards short of the leading 
junk and flew off into the air with a savage 
whine. 

The pirates redoubled their efforts to 
escape, shrieking and yelling as they plied 
the sweeps to assist the sails. But it was 
too late, and their efforts were in vain, for 
the four-inch gun barked again, and this 
time the projectile hit the leading junk full 
in the stern. 

Jim had a fleeting glance of a sheet of 
flame; he saw the masts of the native craft 
falling, while masses of débris were flung 
skywards by the force of the powerful ex- 
plosive. 

When the smoke cleared away the junk 
was barely recognizable, for she lay low in 
the water like a derelict, and already the 
flames were iicking at her battered timbers. 

Another sharp report came from the 
sloop, and this time the shot pitched into 
the water under the bows of a second 
enemy. é 

The Chinese then realized that the game 
was up, for, lowering the sails, most of 
them jumped overboard and began to swim 
for the shore, while before very long the 
Luctfer’s boats, filled with armed blue- 
jackets, were taking possession of the aban- 
doned craft. 

Soon afterwards the commander of the 
sloop came aboard the Hoi-Hau. 

“Good morning, captain,” he said, ad- 
vancing toward McCaul and glancing round 
the decks in astonishment. “You seem to 
have been having a pretty bad time.” 
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while it’s still shallow enough and make it 
for that big rock.” 

“And I hope we can climb up it,” 
Kit fervently. 

Watching their chance till the swirl set- 
tled down for a moment, the two Scouts 
dropped down and made a wild dash to- 
wards the back of the cavern. To their 
delight they found it possible to scale the 
fallen fragment of the cliff, and were soon 
perched on the top of it, safe for the mo- 
ment, but helpless to stir a foot. 

“Well,” said Tad, unslinging his pack, 
“here’s where we eat a cold supper, Kit. 
We'd better fill our tummies while we can.” 

They made a hearty meal, all the time 
watching the steadily rising flood below 
them. They could not see the sun through 
the riff in the cliff wall, but the fading light 
and the darkening patch of sky above them 
told them that night was fast coming on. 

At last Kit, after a long stare upwards, 
said in a low voice: “ Anyway, it’s going to 
be a nice night; the stars are out. I won- 
der where that kid is.” 

Tad was silent a moment and then said 
slowly: “I don’t see that it could be any- 
where else except up in that clump of 
bushes. It would slip down that slope and 
land right among them. If it had fallen 
anywhere else, we'd have found something 
to tell us.” 

“ The rest of the patrol ought to be along 
pretty soon,” Kit responded. 

Tad stared up and shook his head. 
“ Somebody would have to be on that.ledge, 
anyway,” he said, making a short cut to 
what he knew they were both thinking of. 

“Yes,” Kit assented. “Even if they let 
down a rope, the kid wouldn’t know enough 
to tie itself to it, and in the darkness no- 
body would notice that ledge or those 
bushes. I hope the kid doesn’t crawl out 
of it and fall the rest of the way.” 

| The boys crouched in silence for an hour. 
At the end of that period Tad touched Car- 
son on the shoulder. 

| “Say, Kit,” he muttered, “just look.” 

| Clinging to their rocky perch, the Scouts 

| watched the phenomenon which had given 

|the Devil’s Punch Bowl its sinister reputa- 

| tion. 

There was now an enormous mass of 
| water boiling and bubbling in the cavern, 
and each successive wave that roared 
| through the entrance seemed to add to the 
volume of it. But what fascinated the boys 
was the fact that these successive impacts 

@from the outside were setting the whole 
body of water in motion. Already there 
was a constant wash against one side of 
their rock, showing that a whirlpool had 
started. In the ghastly obscurity they could 
only catch glimpses of streaming foam, but 
every white patch that showed was travel- 
ing the same direction round and round the 
polished walls of the Bowl. As this move- 
ment became accelerated, Tad saw that the 
water on the outer edge was rising stead- 
ily. A continuous roar deafened them, a 
roar so tremendous that it seemed to shake 
the rock to which they clung. And added 
to this was an increasing sense of dizziness 
that brought the cold sweat to the boys’ 
faces. 

Suddenly 
against Tad. 

“The water’s touching my feet!” 
cried above the tumult. 

Tad gathered all his nerve and leaned 
over to peer downward. He caught the 
gleaming swirl of swiftly rushing water not 
two feet below him, and as he strained his 
eyes he saw that this flood was rising inch 
by inch. Then he realized that the trem- 
bling of the rock on which they were was 
due to the terrific force of the whirlpool. 
He slowly drew himself back, not daring to 


said 


Kit flung himself backward 
he 
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think of the impending probability that their 
only refuge might be swept over and them- 
selves sucked down into the raging caldron | 
of brine. 

Slowly the interior of the great cavern | 
grew lighter. At first Tad did not under- | 
stand this. It seemed as if it must be a bit- | 
ter deception, but Kit solved the mystery by | 
pointing upward to a fleecy cloud above, on | 
which the moon was shining. 

Far from being grateful for this the | 
Scouts felt that it added horror to their | 
position. The terrible scene was no longer | 
mercifully hidden. Plain to view was the 
tremendous whirling, dizzying rush of 
water, and the dark depression in the cen- 
ter that now and then sent up great spurts 
of foam. Moreover, they could see that 
another hour’s rise at the same rate must 
inevitably cover the rock to which they 
clung and sweep them away. 

Yet neither of the boys, even in his hour 
of peril, in the face of imminent death, for- | 
got the object of his quest. Digging their | 
fingers into the sharp crevices of their quiv- | 
ering refuge, they continually glanced up 
to the dark clump of bushes. 

Under the stress of the hour their wits 
worked more quickly. Without speaking to 
each other each boy knew that the other 
was planning the same thing, while the 
water roared nearer and nearer till a con- 
stant shower of spray fell about them. 

When the moon finally came into view 
over the cliff’s edge, Tad groaned. A rapid + 
calculation told him that it was only ten 
o’clock ; the tide had yet two hours to rise. 
Another hour would end it all. He rose 
stiffly to his feet and reached up his hands 
to the sheer wall above him. He scanned it 
desperately by the white light that now 
streamed down. Then he jerked roughly 
to his feet, and pointed upward. 

A couple of feet beyond the tips of his 
fingers a long diagonal crack sloped away | 
to a jagged corner, beyond which they could 
not see. Kit nodded and then pointed to 
the water now flowing about their feet. 

Tad grasped his rope, flung his pack 
away, and a moment later was standing on | 
Kit’s shoulders. There was a gleam of 
steel as he took his short axe and drove it | 
with, all his might into the crack as far up 
as he could reach. The blade stuck firmly | 
in the springy basalt, and a moment later 
Tad was drawing himself up by his right 
arm until he could thrust his left hand into 
another crack farther up. 


Slowly and painfully he clung here for a | 
moment and then started to pull up his right | 
foot to get it on the axe blade. He accom- | 
plished this, and an instant later, taking ad- | 
vantage of the recession of the cliff wall, | 
flung himself face downward, and follow- | 
ing ‘the crack with his toes and clinging | 
desperately with his bleeding fingers to 
every little projection on the rock, worked 
himself ten feet up to where a jutting shelf 
a few inches wide gave him good foothold. | 

Standing on this he peered around the 
corner. Here the wall of the cavern sloped 
back at an angle that gave some hope of 
being passable. He dropped his rope, 
swinging it back and forth so that Kit might 
catch the end of it. He could not see, 
leaning back as he was against the wall, 
whether his companion was still there, but 
when he felt a stiff tug, he knew that he 
had not been unsuccessful. He carefully 
braced himself with one end of the rope 
tied around his waist and yelled into the 
misty obscurity below for Kit to come on. 

It was evident that Carson had no choice 
except to swing out on the rope and trust | 
to Tad’s ability to sustain his weight. For | 
his cry had hardly passed his lips before 
the rope tautened and Sheldon felt himself | 
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Wash-up 
time is the 
time for Zz 


Good Teethkeeping 


Boy Scouts know the importance of cleanliness. But 
complete cleanliness is impossible unless the teeth are 
brushed morning and night with a splendid dentifrice like 


Or.lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Prepared for over half a century 
by a Doctor of Dental Surgery 





Dr. Lyon’s is the standard dentifrice of the United States Army. 
Soldiers sew up the pockets of their blue shirts lengthwise, leaving 
just enough space for a can of Dr. Lyon’s. This is a practical 
“stunt” that all Boy Scouts like to know about. The remaining 
portion of the pocket is good for carrying the tooth-brush wrapped 
in waxed paper envelope. 

See that your teeth are safeguarded at home—in camp—on the 
march—by alwzys having Dr. Lyon’s handy. 


What Dr. Lyon’s does not do only 
your dentist is competent to do. 


Sold Everywhere 
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NEW SCOUT SUPPLY CATALOGUE 


issued by National Headquarters 


. . 2 aay ; i Met 
Contains everything the scout needs; showing illustrations of various parts of t 
uniform ard equipment and giving prices and full information on how to order, etc. 


Some of the new supplies listed are 


1 Scout) Pennants - - - - - - Patrol Shoulder Knots 
day Boy pow ky ‘fone Book - - - - - Parade Size Treop Flags 
Every boy should have one of these catalogues. Price 3 cents mailed 


rect from 


Order di E 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, National Headquarters, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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The Best Food for gi 
THE BOY SCOUTS * 
Is 


Shredded Wheat 


because it has all the muscle-building, bone-making ma- 
terial in the whole wheat grain prepared in a digestible 
form, supplying all the strength needed for work or play. 





It is ready-cooked and ready-to-eat. It has the great- 
est amount of body-building nutriment in smallest bulk. 
Its crispness compels thorough mastication, and the more 
you chew it the better you like it. 


Shredded Wheat is the favorite food of athletes. It 
is on the training table of nearly every college and uni- 
versity in this country. The records show that the 
winners of many brilliant rowing and track.events have 
been trained on Shredded Wheat. 


The BISCUIT is in little loaf form. It is 
baked a crisp, golden brown. It is eaten with 
milk or cream, or fruit, or is delicious when 
eaten as a toast with butter. TRISCUIT is the 
Shredded Wheat wafer—the ideal food for the 


camp or the long tramp. 


Building buster boys is bully business—that’s the 
reason we want to help the Boy Scout movement. 


The Shredded Wheat Company 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 

















mov. Do Vou YDoOo 
YOUR DAILY GOOD TURN? 


Over 300,000 Boy Scouts in the United States do a good turn daily. Let your 
good turn be to tell the parents of some boy about our magazine and the high- 
class reading it contains. 
SEND US A NEW SUBSCRIBER EACH DAY 
and earn from $2 to $3 per week in your leisure time. The experience gained 
will be of great value to you in later life and each new subscriber you get is likely 
to become a Scout. THAT WOULD BE A GOOD TURN TO THE SCOUT 
MOVEMENT AND TO THE BOY HIMSELF. 
Write to us—we'll tell you about it. 


BOYS’ LIFE, Dept. S, 200 Fifth Ave. New York 


























being dragged from his precarious foot- 
hold. 
With one wild effort, he straightened his 
knees, forced himself back against the rock. 
He knew that he could hold this position 
| for a few moments at most. It was impos- 
sible for him to haul in an inch of the rope. 
| He must trust to Kit’s ability to climb it. 
| He did not dare figure how he was to get 
| his companion alongside of him on the little 
| shelf. 

| The rope quivered under the strain and 
|he gritted his teeth. He could feel each 
|movement of the boy below. Kit was 
|climbing steadily. At last one arm was 
| thrust up over the edge. 

| Knowing in that instant that his strength 
|was going, Tad reached quickly over, 
| grasped the outstretched hand and threw 
himself back with all his power. He felt 
Kit’s breath on his face and his feet were 
trampled as the boy felt for a footing on 
the little ledge. 

They clung there desperately, regaining 
their breath. Then Tad gasped : 

“We can’t stay here. Climb on around. 
It’s better the other side of that corner.” 

“All right,” said Carson shudderingly, 
and crawled away and up the crack. 

Tad gathered his remaining strength and 
followed. 

They now found themselves on a very 
steep slope extending possibly ten feet be- 
low them and twenty feet above them. It 
seemed to go around at a gentle angle 
towards the top, yet directly over head the 
cliff overhung them like the eaves of a 
roof, showing that it would be impossible 
under any circumstances to climb out. How- 
ever, they made their way on hands and 
knees till they came to another shoulder of 
rock which they had to straddle to get 
around. Ten feet more on the very edge 
of the sheer wall brought them to a pocket 
made by a spring. 

There was barely room for them on the 
lip of its little pool, and here the boys 
crouched for several minutes, while the 
uproar from below told them what they 
escaped. 

Sudenly Tad stooped over and com- 
menced to drink thirstily. Kit did the same 
and both of them felt refreshed and 
strengthened. 

“T’m hungry,” said Kit presently. 

“So am I,” Tad called back to him. 
“But as our packs are gone I guess we 
will have to tough it out. The moonlight 
will be gone pretty soon. Let’s keep mov- 
ing while we can see what we are doing.” 

Very cautiously they crawled out of the 
little niche that the spring had made for 
itself, and continued on their journey round 
the rough surface of the cavern. For half 
an hour they struggled desperately. At the 


;end of that time, in the fading light—for 
| the moon had passed over—Tad pointed to 


a dark shadow twenty feet across from 


them. 

“ That’s the ledge where the child is,” he 
cried. 

“Yes,” Kit yelled. “Give me your rope.” 

Almost on the edge of this rocky shelf 
rose a small gray tree stump. Without hes- 
itation Kit made a noose in the rope, 


| stamped his feet into firmer footing, and 
| in three casts threw the noose over this. 


Now,” he said to Tad, “if you -can 
make this end fast, I’ll go across.” 

Tad nodded and busied himself wrapping 
his end-of the rope around a little spur of 
rock. Then he sat down, holding the loose 
end in his hand, and motioned to Kit to go 
ahead. 

Unhesitatingly, the Scout lowered him- 
self over and began his perilous trip across 
the abyss hand over hand. When he 
reached the other side he hauled himself 
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Boys, be Builders 


The world needs build d it good 
builders well. There is no better time t 


There is no better time to be- 

gin building than right now. There is no bet- 

ter way to learn the principles of construction 
by actually putting steel together. 


set of brass and nickeled steel building 
materials. With Meccano and the book 
i 1 ther draw-bridges, 
ris wheels, towers, derricks, steel ske 
for buildings, and with a little thought, you 
can design many pieces of machinery yourself. 
Most toy and sporting goods dealers 
carry Meccano, but if you do not find a set 
there we will gladly tell you all about Mec- 
cano and where to get a set. Look it up, write 
today and ask us for the Meccano catalog 
showing models any boy can build. 


Be sure name Meccano is on Box 
THE EMBOSSING COMPANY 
49 Church Street Albany, N. Y. 
Get that boy you are interested 
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Keep Your 
Feet Dry 
Without 
Rubbers 


Rubbers are an awful drag when a fellow’s on a 
long ‘‘hike’’—they’re a nuisance anytime—often 
they were necessary though before the discovery 
of 


KEEPS 
THE FEET ORY 


Every boy scout should have his walking boots(and 
his school shoes, too) Leakanotized. Leakanot is a 


liquid rubber waterproofing dressing—it makes the | 


leather soft and pliable and makes the shoes last 
longer. It doesn’t show—contains nooil—nota thing to 
prevent a fine shine or to harm or discolor the leath- 
er. Worksintoall the leather pores and the seams and 
stitches and rubberizes them, making all thoroughly 
watertight—fine for anybody’s shoes, for anything 


leather. 
Show this advertisement 
to your Mother or Father 
and let them see what it means to the family 
shoes for health, economy and comfort. 
Druaggists - Shoe Stores-General Stores-Grocers 
They nearly all carry Leakanot. If 
yours doesn’t, send us 50c for a can— 
cou 7 oz. 


National Rubber Co., 
104 Narco Bldg., 
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St. Louis, Mo. 





Written Cards—I will write your name on one dozen 
white, colored, design or comic cards for 15¢ or 3 dozen 40c, 
Agents wanted. Agent’s Outfit and terms 2c. Diplomas, 
Memorials, Certificates, etc., filled out at reasonable cost. 

Lessons in card writing. J.C. Dew, Charleston, W Va. 


Be the first boy in your town to ridea DIAMOND 
Tread Bicycle Tire—the kind that 


( 
“Won't Slip—Won’'t Slide—Won't Skid—It Grips.” 
Write today for Diamond Bicycle k— FREE. 
Address Diamond Bicycle Tires, Akron, Ohio 

















up and waved reassuringly to his com- | 


panion. Tad knew that unless there was 


} 


some one to hold the coils tight about the | 
anchorage he had found, this temporary | 


bridge would hold no weight. 
not cross. 


He could | 


Kit was not at the end of his resources, | 


however. He caught the noose up from 


about the stump, yelled to Tad to pay out | 


more rope and made his way back among | 


the bushes. Presently he emerged twenty 
feet higher up, where a scraggly pine clung 
in the scanty soil. Into this he climbed and 
Tad saw him make the rope fast among 
the topmost branches. 

He understood then what Kit was about. 
He made his own end fast as best he could, 
swung himself out and began a wild race 
across and upward, feeling at every leap he 
made the coils loosening about the anchor 
rock. 

He was still ten feet from the ledge when 
the last coil slipped away and he was swung 
violently downward towards the ledge. He 
made one more convulsive spring. It was 
successful. He swung violently in among 
the bushes. 

“Well,” said Tad, when the boys re- 
gained their breath. “That was some trip. 
Now, let’s hunt for the baby.” 

“This place is more extensive than we 
thought,” said Kit. “It must be a couple 
of hundred feet long and twenty-five yards 
wide. We'll have quite a search.” 

“Nonsense,” said Tad curtly. “Of 
course it won’t be easy in the dark, but 
nothing could come down that steep slope 
without leaving some tracks. All we have 
to do is to look, and see if there are any 
traces.” 

Within half an hour the boys had found 
the first clue, a little strapped slipper 
caught under a slender root. 


“The little feller won’t go far bare- | 
“Probably he’s | 


| footed,” Tad remarked. 
asleep here. If he had been hurt by the 
| fall, he’d be right here.” 
| They spent a long while crawling among 
| the bushes and brambles. At last Tad, who 
| had separated himself from Kit, gave a low 
call. When his companion had rejoined 
| him in answer to this, he pointed to a little 
| form curled up at the foot of a scrub pine 


ree. 
“ He’s all right, and he’s asleep,” he said. 


<i | “Just bring that rope and you and I'll go 


to sleep, too. We can’t do anything until 
morning.” 

At daylight Kit climbed the highest tree 
he could find and to shout and wave 
his hat in an attempt to attract attention 
from whoever might be above. Tad tried 

| to console the little boy, who was hungry 
and thirsty and thoroughly exhausted. 

Presently on the lip of the cliff above 

| them appeared various forms. Tad recog- 
| nized among them several of his patrol, 
;and rested content, knowing that they 
would quickly carry out the proper plan of 
| rescue. 

| When the dangling rope finally reached 
| their outstretched hands Tad and Kit tied 
|it firmly about the child’s waist and gave 
| the signal to haul it. They watched the lit- 
| tle figure sway aloft until it finally vanished 
| over the edge. 

“You next, Kit,” said Tad bee : 

“ All right,” said Kit, “but I wish they'd 
just walk me up the slope instead of haul- 
ing me straight up to that ledge.” 

Tad shook his head. “It’s wiser not to 
risk disturbing that slope,” he said briefly; 
“you might start a landslide, and then 
where would I be?” 

| Presently the rope came down again, Kit 
made himself fast and Tad gave the signal 





Great Fun, Boys 





If your bicycle is 
equipped with the New 
Departure Coaster Brake 


It gives you complete control of 
your bicycle everywhere and all 
the time — makes all roads safe 
—cuts the miles short — turns 
cycling into a fascinating, invig- 
orating sport. 

Your dealer or repair man 
will attach the New Departure 


to your wheel in a few moments 
at a slight expense. 


Or if you purchase a new bi- 


cycle, see that it is equipped with 
the dependable, time-honored 


NEW DEPARTURE 


Coaster 
Brake 


«THE HEART OF THE BIKE 
— guaranteed to you—a guaran- 
tee without a hole or a quibble in 
it—the choice of over 
4,000,000 riders. 











Ask your dealer or repair 
man to equip your wheel with 
the New Departure Coaster 
Brake. In the unlikely évent 
of his not being able to do so, 
send us his name and we will 
see that you are supplied. 





NEW DEPARTURE MFG.CO. 


BRISTOL, CONN. 







| The Brake That Brought 7 he Bike Back! | 












to those above to haul away. Then he 


| thrust his way through the thicket to the | 


| edge of the Devil’s Punch Bow! and stared ' 








Amateur Cornet Players 


Should Always Use 


Professional 
Cornets 


There's a Wg tone difference—ask any Band 

Master. Write our 40 per cent. saving offer. 

American Professional mean to you a 

$so quality Cornet for $30—other instruments 

similar proportion and quality. 

y want to hear from Band Masters 
They will learn something to their 








LYON & HEALY, 31-41 E. Adams St., Chicago 


World's Largest Music House : 
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Boys’ 
Special 
Fountain Pen 


Special 
Fountain 
Pen Offer 


Because of the spe- 
cial advertising value 
attached to its use as 
a premium with our 
magazine, the manu- 
facturer of this pen 
has quoted us special 
prices which enable 
us to make this re- 
markable offer: 


For one yearly sub- 
scription at $1.00 we 
will send you this 
pen complete in box 
with glass dropper. 
Made of fine, hard 
Para rubber. Well 
polished, nicely 
chased. Fitted with 
14 kt. gold pen point, 
tipped with hard na- 
tive iridium. The pen 
is guaranteed by the 
manufacturer for one 
year. 








Send your subscrip- 
tion today and tell your 
friend of this remark- 
able offer. 
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Army 
Wrist 
Watch 


Price, 
Postpaid, 


$4.00 





SCOUT MASTERS’ 
Special Wrist Watch, Army Type 


For Boys’ LIFE Subscriptions 





Just the watch for Scout Masters, Patrol 
Leaders and Scouts. Watch may be re- 
moved and worn on regular chain. Choice 
of Pigskin or Seal straps. 
Nickel Finish. Send us 6 yearly sub- 
seriptions at $1.00 each—your own and 
five new ones—and the watch will be sent 
you at once. 


Gun Metal or 








down at the glistening rocks below, now 
bared by the fallen tide. It was a solemn 
moment, for he felt that nothing but the 
arduous training he had had as a Scout 
was responsible for his now being safe. 
“Lucky we were prepared,” he said to 
himself, and made his way back to where 
the rope dangled in readiness to haul him 
up. He lashed it around his waist and gave 
the signal. 
He did not look down as he swung off 


his feet, but stared upward at the bright 
sky and the white face of Collver, who was 
peering over the cliff’s edge and directing 
the rescue. 

“Huh!” he said to himself, “ Collver 
was prepared, too.” 

And swinging between earth and sky Tad 
Sheldon thrilled with pride that the mem- 
bers of his patrol had proved equal even 
in this emergency. Collver saw the smile 
on his leader’s face, and understood. 


The Trail to El Dorado 


(Continued from page 8) 


bright bandana handkerchief, which he 
had just taken from his trunk. The young 
brave turned it over in his hand two or 
three times, eyeing it contemptuously, then 
tossed it on the ground, and stepping over 
to the front of the wagon, deliberately 
reached in and took Charlie’s comb, which 
happened to be lying on the bedding. 
Thrusting it into his belt, he turned on 
his heel and walked away without looking 
back. 

“Well, what impudence!” exclaimed 
Charlie, angrily. “Come back with that 
comb before I make you!” 

Rifle in hand, he started after the In- 
dian, but Mr. Cloudas, though he had 
caught up his own gun, laid a restraining 
hand on his arm. 

“Don’t start trouble, Charlie,” he cau- 
tioned. “These bucks are getting ugly. 
We’ve got women and children with us. 
We don’t want a row. Give Captain Fisk 
time to straighten it out.” 

Bras Casse, who seemed to be the civil 
chief of the band, meanwhile continued his 
speech. Antoine Couthon, who appeared 
to take no interest in the proceedings, 
stood lounging against a wheel of one of 
the escort wagons, calmly plaiting a whip 
of long, thin strips of cowhide. In the 
midst of the keen though suppressed ex- 
citement which animated everyone else, he 
seemed so strangely unmoved that Zeb 
glanced at him every now and then with 
a sort of wondering interest. Several of 
the Indians hovered in Couthon’s vicinity, 
though without appearing to notice him. 

But presently Zeb observed him give a 
furtive glance around, then raise one hand 
slightly and make a few swift, peculiar 
gestures. Immediately one of the Indians 
near him strolled in the direction of the 
council, where he spoke a word to an 
Indian seated in the circle. A moment 
later Bras Casse terminated his harangue 
abruptly and sat down, being at once suc- 
ceeded by the war chief, a big, ferocious 
looking savage, who began a loud and 
threatening speech. 

Zeb felt a shock as he realized that he 
had by pure accident stumbled upon signs 
of treachery in their own camp. He 
nudged Charlie and whispered: 

“Gouthon is running this business, some 
way.” 

“How do you mean?” asked Charlie, in 
surprise. 

“T don’t know how, but he is. I saw 
him make signs to an Indian to have that 
first fellow stop talking, and this one be- 
gin. There’s going to be trouble, and 
Couthon’s at the bottom of it.” 

The war chief spoke partly to the white 
men and partly to his own followers, who 
were gathering in around the council group 
and who nodded and grunted approvingly 
at his statements. He reiterated, but much 


| more positively, the protest of Bras Casse 
| against the 


“invasion of the palefaces,” 


and ended by declaring that they could go 
no further but must turn about at once 
and return home. 

When he had taken his seat, Captain 
Fisk arose to reply. He betrayed his 
anger and disgust only in the somewhat 
heightened color in his face, and he spoke 
in firm, unruffled tones. Adhering to his 
original intention of making the Indians 
believe that his was a United States Gov- 
ernment train, he said that he had been 
sent across this country and across the 
mountains by the Government, charged 
with important duties which’ must be car- 
ried out and which he was fully determined 
to catty out. 

“There are many more buffalo in this 
country than the Indians can use,” said 
he, “and if you suffer any loss or hurt 
because we go through your. lands, the 
a Father at Washington will pay you 
or it.” 

When Gere had translated this to the 
war chief, the latter leaped to his feet and 
shouted : 

“That is bad talk. It will not do. 
There are a hundred lodges of my people 
close over there,” he pointed toward the 
north, “and four hundred lodges of As- 
siniboines straight ahead of you, and 
many, many Yanktonais not far off to the 
south. We are all decided you shall not 
go on unless you make us many fine pres- 
ents. What will you do if we fight you?” 

As the white men around the council 
heard the interpreter translate these de- 
fiant words, excitement rose to fever heat 
and many went for their weapons, while 
some of the women and children began 
to cry. Charlie and Mr. Cloudas said 
nothing, but exchanged glances and 
gripped their rifles a little tighter. 

Captain Fisk, however, looking calmly 
into the eyes of the excited war chief, re- 
plied to his last question: 

“That is a foolish thing to ask a white 
man. We are going forward, of course, 
according to our orders. If you try to 
stop us, you will see then what we will 
do.” Turning immediately to the trump- 
eter of the escort who stood near him, he 
added in ringing tones: 


“Blow, ‘to arms!’” 


(Continued in November Boys’ Lire.) 


Events in Other Octobers 


Oct. 8-11, great fire at Chicago, 1871. 

Oct. 12, Columbus discovered America, 
1492. 
Oct. 17, Burgoyne surrendered at Sara- 
toga, 1777. 

Oct. 19, Cornwallis surrendered at York- 
town, 1781. 

Oct. 27, Theodore Roosevelt born, 1858. 

Oct. 30, Vice-President James S. Sher- 
man died at Utica, N. Y., 1912. 
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Agencies for Official Boy Scout Equipment 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Make our store your headquarters for the 


Official Scout Uniform 
:: and Equipment :-: 


We carry a complete stock 
at all times 


Herpolsheimer & Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





BALTIMORE, MD. 





Headquarters in this city for 


Boy Scout Uniforms and Supplies 


FIRST AID KITS, and 
BALDWIN CAMP LAMPS 


HUTZLER BROTHERS © 


BALTIMORE 





BOSTON, MASS. 





We carry a complete line 
of authorized 


Boy Scout Equipment 


Always ‘‘Prepared’’—Exclusive Service 


A. Schuman & Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


TRENTON, N. J. 





The Largest Sporting Goods House in New Jersey 
And Official Agents for Authorized 


Boy Scouts’ Apparel 


Full line of Athletic Goods of every description 


E. S. Applegate & Co. 


Trenton, New Jersey 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Our BOYS’ CLOTHING DEPARTMENT 


is the most complete in this city. 





Official Headquarters for Boy Scout 
UNIFORMS and EQUIPMENT 


THE “BETTER CLASS” STORE 


Dey Brothers Co. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Boy Scouts of America 
Uniforms and Equipment 


In full variety may be obtained at this 
store at all times. 


F. & R. Lazarus 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 





The success of this store is due entirely to the 
class of merchandise we carry: and our 
courteous treatment of customers. 


Official Boy Scout Uniforms and 


Equipment always on hand 


THE MAY CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 





RED BANK, N. J. 





The Official Uniforms sold 


by these merchants are 








manufactured and supplied 





exclusively by 


SIGMUND EISNER 


Official National Outfitter Boy Scouts of America 
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BLOUSE 
BRIGADE 


iin a ak at . 
S cammaael . eS den age sale MSE 


Over two millions of garments go from our factory on to the backs of 
the youngsters of the United States every year—Real boys all through 
this broad land—boys who own a just pride in their country, their 
home and their personality—wear and believe in the 


L@K*#' tte LP BLOUSE for BOYS 


Made with the patented L@P —Never has to be tied but once—Exclusive in 
materials, designs and workmanship — Manly made for manly men-to-be 


; ONCE ADJUSTED, ALWAYS ADJUSTED 
Scouts—Send for Edna K. Wooley’s Book, “GETTING TOGETHER,” It’s free 
Salesrooms M Ke THE BOYS’ 
vos KT, Blouse Makers 1 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO KAYNEE BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO OF AMERICA 
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